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THE GRECIAN MAID, 


Dreams of bright days that never can return; 
When Athens nursed her olive bough, 
With hands by tyrant power unchained. 











WHO CAN TELL? 
BY A. B. RICHARDS. 


A whisper of glory hath passed o’er the land, 
And the heart of the nation beats high, 
As she welcomes the deeds of her conquering 
band, 
But with triumph is mingled a sigh; 
For we know not who fell of the heroes who 
fought, 
And how dearly to many that triumph is bought, 
Who can tell # 


The spirit-chord vibrates by water and earth, 
With a word, with a deed, with a name, 
But the list of the slain? Ah! what anguish has 
birth 
’Mid these tidings of honor and fame; 
For the message of lightning is brief as its flight, 
And its characters traced on the black wall of 
night, Like a spell. 


Where the legions are camped on the gay shores 
of France, 
Lo! a monarch has uttered three words— 
They have flashed o'er a contiaent—swift as a 
glance, 
Laughed to scorn the dull pinions of birds— 
Speak the great news around by the cannon’s 


loud boom, 
Yet to thousands of hearts ’tis a knell of the 
tomb— ‘Tis a knell! 


| Oh, we felt long before that our soldiers were true 
To the birthright of Britain’s fair race ; 
They would conquer or die—’twas a thing that 
we knew 
Ere they lingered in parting embrace : 
Still ‘tis awful to hail e’en the victory won, 
And to know not the rest—husband, brother, or 
son— If he fell? 


_ Some must weep, some must mourn, ere our tri- 
umphs be done ; 
Every laurel crown twines a dead leaf; 
, And the monument chosen by heroes is one 
___ Where Necessity sculptures a Grief. 
Weep not blind, O ye mourners! your sorrowing 


‘ eyes, 
In the death of your loved ones what word- 
anguish dies— Who can tell ? 


But the mother turns pale with her sad selfish’ 
pains, 
And the wife draws a fluttering breath ; 
What is glory to them, stretch’d on doubt’s hor- 


rid rack, 
Asking mutely around —“ Will he ever come 
back ?” Who can tell? 





SONG. 


; I. 

A maid reclined beside a stream 
At fall of summer day, 

And, half awake and half a-dream, 
She watched the ripples’ play. 

She marked the water’s fall and heave, 
The deepening shadows throng, 

And heard, as darkened down the eve, 
That river’s babbling song. 

And thus it sung, with tinkling tongue, 
That rippling, shadowy river— 

“ Youth’s brightest day will fade away 
For ever and for ever!” 


II. 


The twilight past, the moon at last 
Rose broadly o’er the night, 

Each ripple gleams beneath her beams 
As wrought in silver bright. 

The heaving waters glide along, 
But, mingling with their voice, 

The nightingale now pours his song, 
And makes the shades rejoice. 

And thus he sung with tuneful tongue, 
That bird beside the river— 

“ When youth is gone true love shines on 
For ever and for ever. 

Dublin Univ. Mag. 





THE FRENCH FAREWELL TO ALMA. 


“ At daybreak on the morning when we marched 
from Alma the French sent up all the drummers 
and fifers in their army to the summit of the high- 
est peak around, and there they executed a wild 
flourish, which was answered by the trumpets in 
the camp below, and thus they bade farewell to 
Alma.”— Correspondent of a Morning Paper. 





*Tis mankind who are righted, an age freed from 
Dark tyranny stricken to death— [chains, 
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The fight was won; no more was heard the rush 
Of legions on the hill of fire and death ; 
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But when the sky was fleck’d with morning's 
blush 


Arose the trumpet drum, and fife’s wild breath. 


1. 


Mourn low with the muffled drum, 

Weep long with the wailing fife, 
For the brave men cold and dumb 

Who have perished in the strife. 
With a soldier's sigh and a throbbing swell 
Give them a solemn and lust farewell ; 
And the answering trumpets’ tones shall tell 
To our hero dead we say farewell ! 


Il. 
But strike on the rattling drum, 

Ring shrill the piercing fife, 
Let the foemen know we come, 

For enough are left in life. 
With a threat’ning crash, wild, deep, and shrill, 
Tell him we hide not on Alma’s hill; 
And the answering trumpet’s blast shall tell 
We will conquer on other hills as well! 


It ceased—that wildly proud and martial strain— 
But on the winds it wandered far away, 
And swept by stately cities of the main, 
And scared the eagles on the wing that day. 
Press. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AUTUMNALIA. 


A DIRGE AND ITS ANSWER. 


I. 
Tue tints of the summer are fading fast, 
And the sere leaves are falling with every blast ; 
And L[ think at the close of cach shortening day, 
That another bright summer has past away! 


11. 

It has past, like the rest, with its hopes and its 
ears, 

Now brightened by smiles, now bedimmed by 
ATS. 


tears. 
It has past, like the rest, with its pleasure and 
ain— 
And, like them, it must never return again. 
III. 
These fast-falling leaves and these withering 
flowers 
Are an emblem of man and his fleeting hours; 


For he basks for a while in the sun’s bright ray, 
And the summer of life has past away. 


Iv. 

And the autumn of life is chill and drear, 

When like leaves of the forest our hopes appear, 
As they droop one by one from the withering 


spray— 
And the autumn of life has past away! 


v. 
And the winter of life is sad and cold, 


be Figs feelings are dull sud the heart grown 
old, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


And we long for the rest that the weary shall 


ave 
In the silence and gloom of the passionless 


grave! 
vI. 
But the grass of the grave can new flowerets 
send forth ; 


And the soul of the just has a refuge of worth, 
And the spring of eternity blossoms for aye, 
And its leaves never fade nor its blossoms de- 
cay ! 
vil. 
Though the sun never shines in those regions 80 
bright 
Yet the Lamb that was slain is their shadowless 
light ; 
And the ‘pavement of sapphires can never be 


dim, 
For ’tis bright with the radiance reflected from 
lim. 
VIII. 


Unfading the glories, unsated the heart— 

The one never flags, nor the other depart ; 

And the eye never tires, though unbounded the 
view ; 

And the joys, though unchanging, for ever are 
new! 


Ix. 


Then muse on the emblems of earthly decay, 

Yet trace, ’mid the darkness, a promise of day ; 

And hear, ’mid the rustling of sere leaves and 
flowers, 

The harps of the angels in amaranth bowers ! 





A Sorprer’s Recerer ror Procurine~ 
Steer.—The following is an extract from the 
letter of a youth, son of an ancient Wilts family, 
to his parents: “As soon as our division (the 
Ist) was formed on landing, and the light divi- 
sion had marched off, we started and marched 
five miles over a large flat plain, with a ridge of 
high rugged-looking hills facing us, and en- 
camped at half-past four, p. m., in a large plough- 
ed field, with a quantity of bushy weeds on it, 
which luckily made very good bedding when 
pulled up and heaped together; so a general 
rush took place as soon as we had piled arms, 
and not a weed was left in half-an-hour! So we 
had our chip of cold pork and biscuit, and go- 
down of whiskey, put our cloaks over us, and 
with our bearskin caps for a pillow, lay down on 
our “ bed of rushes,” and slept like a top, though 
it rained a good part of the night pretty sharp- 
ish. Now i will tell you a receipt for sleeping 
under any circumstances: Have all the excite- 
ment of Lotine on an enemy’s shore, mixed 
with as many haversacks, cloaks, cold pork, pis- 
tols, telescopes, hatchets, etc., as you can carry, 
and a bearskin cap and epaulettes on top of all. 
Lie down with your conscience at ease from a 
sense of doing your duty, and put the cape of 
your coat bang all over your head, so that you 
can’t feel the rain or dew fall, or be dazzled by 
the moon or stars, and then commend yoursel 
to God. If you don’t sleep then, there must be 
something wrong in the inside.”—Bath Journal. 











WILLIAM 
Part of an article from the North British Review. 


Poetical Works of William Cowper. Edited 
by Rosert BELL. 3 vols. 1854. 


Tue edition of Cowper now before us, in- 
cluded in three of Mr. Bell’sannotated volumes, 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the man- 
ner in which he is discharging his important 
duties. We do not conceive that the “ bard 
of Olney ” is one to the consideration of whose 
writings, and the illustration of whose career, 
a mind so constituted as is the editor’s, is like- 
ly to bring so large an amount of enthusiasm 
and sympathy as to other poets whom we 
could name. But on that very account, we 
believe, that in selecting the annotated Cow- 
per for the text of the present paper, we are 
dealing fairly with the work as a whole. We 
have no doubt that better specimens of ‘genial 
and careful editing will appear in the series. 
Indeed, we regard the annotated Dryden, with 
which the series was commenced, as, on the 
whole, a better specimen of editorial skill. 
But we cannot hesitate to declare that there 
is uo existing edition of Cowper’s Poems, 
which we so much care to possess, as that 
which is now before us. It has one great ad- 
vantage over all others,—that the poems are 
arranged according to the date of their com- 
position, so that we have a complete picture 
of the development of the poetical faculty in 
William Cowper, and a history of the intel- 
lectual activity of the bard, at different periods 
of his life, at once in the most authentic and 
the most interesting shape. The introductory 
notes explanatory of the circumstances under 
which the different poems were written, and 
the influences to which the poet was exposed 
at the time of their composition, impart a vital- 
ity to the collection, which, taking all the 
pieces together, carries the reader on from 
one to another, and raises within him, as he 
advances, those emotions of sympathy which 
are inspired by the perusal of a vivid auto- 
biography. It is a common remark, that the 
history of a poet’s life is to be found in his 
works. But his poems, when collected, are 
often arranged in so clumsy a manner, or on 
so false a system, that they throw no light at 
all upon the progress of his inner life, or the 
development of his genius. Mindful of this, 
Mr. Bell has for the first time printed Cow- 
per’s Poems in chronological ooker; and it is 
difficult to say how much their interest is en- 
hanced by such an arrangement.* 


* “The Poems,” says Mr. Bell, “are here print- 
ot ae the first time, in chronological order. It is 
believed, that independently of other considera- 
tions, the interest connected with these pieces is 
much enhanced by this arrangement; especially 
in reference to the minor poems, which, being 
chiefly occasional, are to a great extent autobio- 
graphical. They enter into the history of Cow- 
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In making frequent use of Cowper's unri- 
valled correspondence, the annotator has done 
wisely. But not less wisely in resisting the 
temptation to a more liberal use of these mate- 
rials for commentary. It would have been easy 
with a collection of Cowper’s letters before him, 
for the editor to have multiplied note upon note. 
But such multiplication would have encum- 
bered the text, and expanded the bulk of. the 
work beyond convenient limits. It appears to 
us that we have just sufficient annotation, and 
no more, for a work that forms only a small 
component part of an extensive series. 

The life of William Cowper has been writ- 
ten so often and so amply, that it was hardly 
to be expected that Mr. Bell should have 
much novel matter to introduce into the me- 
moir which he has prefixed to the poems. It 
is a pleasant, a conscientious, and a reliable 
piece of writing; and with the introductory 
notes, affords a very complete picture of the 
life, the habits, and the character of the poet. 
There is a well-known peculiarity in the life 
of Cowper which distinguishes it from almost 
every other subject of biography. People are 
prone to ask, when a new biographer or new 
essayist enters upon it, “ which side does he 
take?” The subject, indeed, has become a 
sort of literary battle-field—one, too, in which 
even larger interests than those of literature 
are concerned. The life of William Cowper 
has been written from very different points of 
view—one biographer regarding the views of 
another, to say the least of them, as dangerous 
heresies, and each having a large phalanx of 
supporters eager to condemn the work of his 
rival. Grimshawe wrote because he was not 
satisfied with Hayley ; and Southey wrote be- 
cause he was not satisfied with Grimshawe. 
Mr. Bell avoids both extremes. He is more 
moderate and candid than his predecessors. 
His a Seger are, perhaps, rather with 
Southey than with Grimshawe. But he has 
no theory to maintain. He treats of the re- 
sults more than of the causes of Cowper's fear- 
ful maladies; and there is very little in his Me- 
moir or his Notes to offend the prejudices of 
the most sensitive adherents of either party. 
If there be anything, it is rather in some cas- 
ual expression, than in any studied assertion 
of opinion. 

In truth it is a melancholy subject; but, 
after all, not so melancholy as some, it seems, 
would wish to make it. It would be the sad- 
dest thing of all to believe that so noble a 
mind was wrecked by that which is the very 





he life; and a new light is thrown upon them, 
exhibiting them in the order of the incidents to 
which they refer. The particular circumstances 
connected with their origin are explained in the 
introductions, and, wherever it is possible, in Cow- 
_ own words, derived from his correspon- 
ence. 
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crown and perfection of human reason, and 
without which the intelligence of man, inits sub- 
limest utterance, is but as a sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. That William Cowper was, 
at certain periods of his life, the victim of some 
miserable spiritual delusions, is a painful and 
undeniable fact. But these delusions were 
not the cause, but the effect of the derange- 
ment under which he suffered. It has often 
been said that “religion drove him mad.” 
But religion never yet drove any man mad. 
Even Mr. Bell, of whose candor we have 
spoken approvingly, seems to have fallen into 
this old error. Speaking of the composition 
of the Olney Hymns, he says, “ A devotional 
labor of this peculiar description, calling him 
back into the solitude of study and composi- 
tion, to those spiritual meditations which had 
formerly unsettled his reason, was full of danger 
to Cowper.” But spiritual meditations did not 
unsettle Cowper’s mind. His mind would have 
been unsettled had he been an atheist and a 
blasphemer. The only difference would have 
been in the manifestations of his disease. 

Had Cowper lived and suffered half a cen- 
tury later, the terrible malady which, during 
so many years of his life, overshadowed his 
reason, would, in all probability, never have 
been a mystery, never a subject of contention 
between rival biographers and controversial 
essayists. The seat of the disease, whether 
in the brain or the viscera, would have been 
discovered; and we should have heard noth- 
ing of spiritual meditations unsettling the rea- 
son of the unfortunate poet. As it is, we can 
only grope about in dim twilight. The solu- 
tion, it is true, is very easy; reason and anal- 
ogy tavor it—but at the best it is only conjec- 
ture. More or less of doubt and obscurity 
must always envelop a subject upon which in 
these days modern science would in all proba- 
bility have thrown a flood of light. 

The extent to which the diseases of the 
body, both organie and functional, affect the 
mind, is every year becoming better and bet- 
ter understood. Men are often victims of the 
most horrible delusions under the influence of 
a mere temporary derangement of the organs 
of digestion. We have no doubt that medi- 
cal experience could cite scores of cases of 
mental aberration, analogous with that of 
Cowper, attended with corresponding symp- 
toms of physical disease. In general terms it 
is said, and said truthfully, of the poet, that 
from his childhood upwards, be was constitu- 
tionally of a morbid temperament. It does 
not appear that there was any hereditary ten- 
dency to which the origin of this malady can 
be assigned, but that it was constitutional is 
not to be doubted. “I have all my life,” he 
frequently said in his letters, “ been subject to 
a disorder of my spirits.” This commenced 
ata very early period. We cannot quite fol- 
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low Mr. Grimshawe in the inference which he 
draws from some of the well-known lines 
“ On the receipt of my mother’s picture out 
of Norfolk,” to the effect that even before his 
mother’s death Cowper was subject to depres- 
sion of spirits. “That a morbid tempera- 
ment,” says the biographer, “ was the origi- 
nating cause of his depression, is confirmed by 
an affecting passage in one of his poems :— 


‘My mother! when I learnt that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? ” 


But the meaning of this passage is not that 
Cowper was a “ wretch” antecedently to the 
death of his mother, but that that event made 
him a wretch even at the beginning of “ life’s 
journey.” His sorrows seem then to have 
commenced. There is nothing in the passage 
to lead us to the conclusion that they had com- 
menced before. 

He might truly date his sorrows from that 
melancholy epoch. It is not improbable, in- 
deed, that he owed them all to his untimely 
bereavement. He was a child of a delicate 
organization, and he required, therefore, the 
gentlest treatment and the most watchful care. 

nstead of enjoying these advantages, he was 
subjected, in early childhood, to discipline of a 
very —— nature. His father, the rector 
of Berkhampstead, on the death of Mrs. Cow- 
per, sent W iam to school. The deiicate, sen- 
sitive boy was “ taken,” as he said, “from the 
nursery, and from the immediate care of a 
most indulgent mother,” and sent to “rough 
it,” as best he might, among strangers. 

Wher eBedfordshire abuts into Hertford- 
shire, at a point of the great high road, be- 
tween St. Albans and Dunstable, is a long 
straggling village or townlet, known by the 
name of Market Street.* Now that the 
North Western Railway runs at no great 
distance, almost parallel with this road, the 
place has a wan, deserted, melancholy appear- 
ance. But once the now silent “ Street ” con- 
tinually resounded with the smackings of the 
post-boy’s whip, and the notes of the coach- 
man’s horn, and there was something of bustle 
and excitement, as there was at that time 
in many places, once the great arteries of our 
traflic, but now almost without a pulse of life. 
In this pulseless Market Street, there was a 
school kept by one Dr. Pitman; and thither, 


* Southey, in his Life of Cowper, has been at 
some pains to show the conflicting testimonies of 
different writers regarding the geographical position 
of Dr. Pitman’s school—some having placed it in 
Bedfordshire, and some in Hertfordshire—and says 
truly enough, that the poet was only at one private 
school. A glance at the maps of the two counties 
e cause of the seem- 


might have assured him of 





ing discrepancy. 
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at the age of six, William Cowper, motherless 
and forlorn, was sent to “ make his way,” as 
it is called, against the “rolling sea” of birch 
and bullies. 

And many a boy would have made his way 
against both. But poor little Cowper could 
not make his way at all. All the little nerve 
which he carried with him to Market Street 
was battered out of him by a big boy, who 
seems to have made it his especial business to 
cow one who needed little discipline of any 
kind to bring him to a fitting state of subjec- 
tion. “I had hardships of different kinds to 
conflict with,” he wrote in after life with re- 
ference to his early training, “ which I felt 
more sensibly in proportion to the tenderness 
with which I had been treated at home. But 
my chief affliction consisted in my being sin- 
gled out from all other boys by a lad about fif- 
teen years of age, as a proper object on whom 
he might let loose the cruelty of his temper. 
I choose to forbear a particular recital of the 
many acts of barbarity with which he made it 
his business continually to persecute me ; it 
will be sufficient to say, that he had by his 
savage treatment of me, impressed such a 
dread of his figure on my mind, that I well re- 
member being afraid to lit up my eyes upon 
him, higher than his knees; and that I knew 
him by his shoe-buckles better than any other 
part of his dress.” Commenting upon this 
passage, a portion of which Mr. Bell quotes 
in his introductory memoir, he observes, that 
to the brutality of this boy’s character, and 
the general impression left upon Cowper's 
mind by the tyranny he had undergone at 
Dr. Pitman’s, may be referred “ the unfavor- 
able opinion he entertained respecting schools, 
so forcibly expressed in the poem entitled 
Tirocinium, or a Review of Schools.” 

Of this there is no doubt: but might not 
something more have been added—might not 
something more have been referred to the 
tyranny of the big bully at Dr. Pitman’s ? It 
would be hardly possible for a child of delicate 
organization to undergo such treatment as lit- 
tle William Cowper was subjected to at the bad 
school in Market Street, without some abiding 
consequences affecting his physical or moral 
health—or both. 
this treatment was does not appear. But no 
one knowing the many forms which school-boy 
cruelty assumes can doubt for a moment that 
it is quite sufficient to sow broad-cast, in such 
a constitution as little Cowper's, the seeds of 
that melancholy disease which overshadowed 
so many of the best years of his life. We are 
sorry to say, that there are many cases on re- 
cord of similar evil treatment, attended with 
effects of the same melancholy nature. 

Not, however, that-we regard such an in- 
stance of tyranny on the one side, and suffer- 
ing on the other, as anything more than an 


What the precise nature of 
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exceptional case. There has been more than 
a common outcry of late against “ fagging sys- 
tems,” “ monitorial systems,” and other kinds 
of schoolboy domination. But we have no dis- 
position to swell the chorus. We suspect that 
there are not many men, whether educated at 
— or at private schools, who are not wil- 
ing to —_ feelingly, affectionately, grate- 
fully, of the kindness shown towards them by 
older boys. There is something almost pa- 
rental in the tender care and chivalrous pro- 
tection, which we have seen extended to the 
young and helpless at the scholastic institutions 
which Cowper conceived to be nurseries of 
vice and hot-beds of oppression. When the re- 
sult is different, it is for the most part to be at- 
tributed to the unfitness of the preceptor. In 
large public schools it may be difficult to ex- 
ercise a direct influence over this branch of 
internal discipline ; but in such establishments 
as Dr. Pitman’s nothing can be easier. The 
master has nothingmore to do, when a young 
and tender child is entrusted to his vare, than 
to place him immediately under the protec- 
tion of one of the elder boys. The more 
openly, coram populo, it is done, the better. 
Such a trust is sure not to be betrayed. We 
have known the happiest results to attend 
such a practice as this. The chivalrous feel- 
ings of the elder boy are stimulated by such an 
— to his manliness. He is proud of the 
charge. He rejoices in the confidence reposed 
in him by his master; and he studies to prove 
himself worthy of it. He soon learns how 
much pleasanter it is to protect and to cherish 
than to domincer and to oppress; and he has 
his reward in the almost filial reverence and 
affection with which he is looked up to, and 
leant upon by his youthful client. 

Such kindly, judicious management as this 
might have saved poor Cowper. As it was, 
we can hardly doubt that during his residence 
at Dr. Pitman’s the seeds of this terrible mala- 
dy were sown. From the school in Market 
Street he was removed to the house of an ocu- 
list, where he remained for some time, under 
treatment fora disease of the eyes. A dreary 
time in all probability it was — with nothing 
strengthening or refreshing in the environ- 
ments of his position, but much to enervate 
and depress. From this isolation he was 
thrown at once into the tumult of a public 
school. At the age of nine he went to West- 
minster. “ At twelve or thirteen,” he was 
“ seized with the small pox,” “ severely hand- 
led by the disease and in imminent danger.” 
The virulence of the disorder cured the com- 
plaint in his eyes, but left behind what Cow- 
per believed to be symptoms of consumption.* 


* In the Memoir of Cowper's early life, written 
by himself, these apprehensions of a consumptive 
habit are mentioned before the appearance of the 
small pox. But the narrative of his school-days is 
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That it very much increased the irritability 
under which he suffered, and still further weak- 
ened an already weakened constitution, is not 
to be questioned. Af this time, he says, he was 
“ struck with a lowness of spirits very uncom- 
mon at his age.” As time advanced, however, 
his position at Westminster necessarily im- 
proved. The most reserved and retiring boy 
cannot spend nine years at a public school 
without acquiring some confidence in himself. 
As he grew older, and necessarily more re- 
spected by reason of his seniority, he became 
more self-possessed. He formed many friend- 
ships. He took part in the active recreations 
of the school. These social enjoyments exer- 
cised a salutary influence upon both his body 
and his mind. It does not appear that during 
the latter years of his residence at Westmin- 
ster he was otherwise than healthy and happy. 

At the age of eighteen he was “ taken from 
Westminster, and, having spent about nine 
months at home, was sent to acquire the prac- 
tice of the law with an attorney.” On attaining 
his majority, he took a set of chambers in the 
Temple, and was “complete master of him- 
self.” Here, according to his own statement, 
he commenced “ a rash and ruinous career of 
wickedness.” Who could doubt the effect of 
dissipation upon his irritable constitution ? 
Not long after his settlement in the Temple 
he was “ struck with such a dejection of spirits 
as none but they who have felt the same can 
have the least conception of” “Day and 
night,” he said, “I was upon the rack, lying 
down in horror and rising up in despair.” 
In this state he “continued near a twelve- 
month ; when, having experienced the inefli- 
cacy of all human means, he at length betook 
himself to God in prayer.” He had not, however, 
tried the effect of “ all haman means.” Change 
of air and scene was subsequently recommend- 
ed him, and he went to Southampton witha par- 
ty of friends, and spent several months at that 
pleasant watering-place. It need not be said 
that the change had a prodigious effect upon 
his health and his spirits. One clear, calm, 
sunshiny morning, as he sat on a hill-side, and 
looked down upon the beautiful expanse of sea 
and land beneath him, the burden which had 
so long oppressed him was suddenly removed, 
and he felt an elation of spirit so delicious that 
he could have wept for joy. This is no un- 
wonted phenomenon. Nor is it a bit more 
strange that, finding himself so much better 





briefly written in very general language, and the 
allusion to the consumptive symptoms may belong 
to any period of his Westminster career. As the 
attack of small-pox occurred at the age of twelve 
or thirteen; and he says, with reference to the “ in- 
timations of a consumptive habit,” that he had 
skill enough to understand their meaning, they are 
more likely to have occurred after than before that 
age. 
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in health and lighter in mood, he should have 
ceased from those spiritual exercises to which 
he had betaken himself in a season of sickness 
and despondency. These mutations are so 
common that they have passed into a proverb, 
contained in a somewhat irreverent distich, to 
which we need not more particularly allude. 
He went back to town, gave himself up to 
society ; and what he afterwards (perhaps ia 
somewhat overstrained language of self-re- 
proach) described as “an uninterrupted course 
of sinful indulgence.” The kind of life, however, 
could not have had a very beneficial effect up- 
on his nerves. He was disappointed, too, in his 
affections. He was tenderly attached to his 
cousin Theodora Cowper ; and the passion was 
reciprocated. But the prudent parents — 


With a little hoard of maxims preaching down 
a daughter’s heart — 


forbade the union ; and the cousins remained 
single unto death. Whether this “ disappoint- 
ment,” which he made the subject of a poem, 
had any abiding effect upon his spirits, does not 
very clearly appear. Mr. Southey and Mr. Bell 
both think that it did not — quoting in confir- 
mation of this opinion a Latin letter written 
subsequently to the failure of his suit, in which 
he speaks of “ a lovely and beloved little girl” 
of sixteen, who had bewitched him at Green- 
wich. In our estimation, however, the argu- 
ment based upon this passage is of no weight. 
The Latin letter appears to us to be nothing 
more than a bit of amusing badinage. Surely 
his account of the “ amabilis et amata puellula,” 
whose departure left behind so many “ lachry- 
mas et suspiria,” was never meant to be re- 
ceived as the expression of a serious passion. 
Considering that he addressed his correspond- 
ent, a brother Templar, as “ Delicie et lepores 
mei!” it is not very difficult to make allow- 
ance for the classical bombast wherein he 
speaks of his female friend. The Latin letter is 
curious and amusing ; but it throws no light 
upon the real character of Cowper's love. 
His disappointment was, probably, one of many 
aggravating causes, which tended to increase 
his nervous irritability at this time; and we 
have little doubt, that if the issue had been dif- 
ferent—if he had been united to a sensible, 
an amiable, and a sprightly woman, the clouds 
would not have gathered over him in such ap- 
palling destiny. 

A crisis was now indeed rapidly approach- 
ing. Cowper’s little patrimony was fast melt- 
ing away under the influence of a life of con- 
tinued idleness. In this emergency he remem- 
bered that he had some influential friends ; 
and he bethought himself of the possibility of 
obtaining a situation under Government. The 
office of Clerk of the Journals of the House of 
Lords was in the gift of his kinsman, Major 
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Cowper. The incumbent died, seemingly at an 
opportune moment ; and about the same time 
the joint offices of reading-clerk and clerk of the 
committees were vacated by resignation. Ma- 
jor Cowper, who was patentee of these ap- 
pointments, made his cousin an offer of “ the 
two most profitable places” — in other words, 
the joint office —and the latter thoughtlessly 
accepted it. On reflection, however, the idea 
of a public exhibition in the House of Lords 
quite overcame him, and he sought permission 
to exchange his office for the less lucrative 
post of clerk of the journals. The exchange 
was effected, but the object was not obtained. 
Cowper was “ bid to expect an examination at 
the bar of the House touching his sufficiency 
for the post he had taken.” "The thought of 
such an exhibition was so appalling, that in 
time it overthrew his reason. 

There is nothing very astonishing in this. 
There are many men—men, too, in other re- 
spects not wanting in courage and confidence 
—who would rather forfeit a lucrative appoint- 
ment than make a public exhibition of them- 
selves, and stand an examination before such 
a tribunal as the House of Lords. It may be 
asked, then, why Cowper could not relieve 
his mind at once by throwing up the appoint- 
ment ? The answer is, that his abandonment 
of the oflice would have been a confession of 
incompetency, and that such a confession 
whould have compromised his kinsman.- He 
endeavored, therefore, to qualify and to brace 
himself up for the threatened examination. It 
need not be said how hopeless are all such at- 
tempts. It would have been nothing short of 
a miracle if he had succeeded. Had his or- 
ganization been far less delicate —-had he 
never been subject to an excess of nervous 
irritability almost amounting to insanity—the 
experiment would have disastrously failed. 
As it was, the horror of the impending trial 
only increased upon him. The more he strug- 
gled to obtain light, the more hopeless was the 
darkness. It is unnecessary to enter into any 
details illustrative of this miserable period of 
Cowper’s life. All the frightful circumstances 
are fully on record, as narrated by the poet 
himself. His excessive anxiety brought on a 
“nervous fever,” which was somewhat allayed 
by a visit to Margate, where change of scene 
and cheerful company enabled him for a while 
to shake off his terrors. But on returning to 
London and the journals, his old misery came 
back upon him, and he was more grievously 
tormented than before. He saw no escape 
foam his agony, put madness or death. The 
former, as he thought, came too slowly, so he 
took refuge in the latter. He bought lauda- 
num to poison himself. He went down to the 
Custom-House quay to drown himself.  Fi- 
nally, he hanged himself in his Chambers; 
but falling to the ground, just as strangulation 
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was commencing, he was baffled in this last 
attempt. He seems then to have awakened 
to a sense of his guilt. But mind and body, 
thus cruelly exercised—thus rent and shatter- 
ed and convulsed, were now giving way. It 
was impossible that they could much longer 
withstand this continued tension. “ A numb- 
ness,” he wrote in his own painful Memoir of 
these sad events, “ seized upon the extremities 
of my body, and life seemed to retreat before 
it; my hands and feet became cold and stiff; 
a cold sweat stood upon my forehead; my 
heart seemed at every pulse to beat its last, 
and my soul to cling to my lips as if on the 
very brink of departure. No convicted crim- 
inal ever feared death more, or was more afraid 
of dying. At eleven o’clock, my brother call- 
ed upon me, and in about an hour after his 
arrival, that distemper of mind which I had so 
ardently wished for actually seized me. ... . 
A strange and horrible darkness fell upon me. 
If it were possible that a heavy blow could 
light upon the brain, without touching the 
skull, such was the sensation I felt.” 

He was conveyed to a private Asylum, kept 
at St. Albans by Dr. Nathaniel Cotton, an 
excellent and accomplished man. His mental 
alienation was of the most terrible, but not the 
most uncommon kind. After what had hap- 
pened, it was almost a necessary consequence 
that his insanity should be of the gloomiest 
type, and that a should believe himself be- 
yond the pale of salvation. Under the judi- 
cious treatment of Dr. Cotton, however, he 
slowly recovered. His terrible delusions be- 
gan in time to clear away; and after eighteen 
months spent in the St. Albans Asylum, he 
was sufficiently restored to be removed to 
Huntingdon, where a lodging had been secured 
for him by his brother. His spirit was be- 
coming every day more tranquil. He found 
solace in prayer. He attended divine service. 
His heart was full of unspeakable gratitude 
and joy. The goodness of God was the con- 
tinual theme of his meditations. At Hunting- 
don he made the acquaintance of the Unwins. 
The mg | consisted of Mr. Unwin, a non- 
resident clergyman; his wife ; a son, intend- 
ed for holy orders; and a daughter, whom 
Cowper described as “rather handsome and 
genteel.” How this acquaintance ripened in- 
to intimacy, and how Cowper became an in- 
mate of the Unwins’ house, is too well known 
to need recital. He seems at this period of 
his life to have been happy and cheerful. He 
took sufficient exercise — even riding u 
horseback. He wrote; indeed, that he had 
“become a professed horseman;” and noth- 
ing was better calculated to strengthen his 
health and cheer his spirits. But a melan- 
choly aecident brought this peaceful interval 
of life toaclose. Mr. Unwin was thrown from 
his horse and killed. 
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How the survivors—that is, how Mrs. Unwin 
and Cowper determined not to forsake each 
other, but to dwell together and to administer 
to each other’s wants, is known to all who are 
acquainted with even the merest outline of 
the poet’s life. Of this curious compact, which 
Mr. Bell truly describes as “an exceptional 
ease, not to be judged by ordinary standards,” 
we purpose to offer no opinion, further than 
that, beautiful as was the constancy of the 
friendship which was so long maintained be- 
tween them, the union was in some respects 
unfortunate in its results to both. But the 
most unfortunate thing of all was the choice 
of their residence. They were attracted to 
Olney—a small townlet on the banks of the 
Ouse, in Buckinghamshire—by that remarka- 
ble man, Mr. Newton, who, then at the com- 
mencement of his distinguished evangelical 
career, was acting as curate of the parish. 
He recommended Mrs. Unwin to remove to 
Olney, and offered to secure a house for her. 
To this she readily assented, and her compan- 
ion willingly ratified the choice. 

So in the autumn of 1767, Cowper went to 
live at Olney. It would have been difficult 
to select, from one end of the kingdom to an- 
other, a more unfortunate place of residence 
for a nervous invalid. The house itself re- 
sembled a prison. The principal sitting room 
was over a cellar filled with water. The sur- 
rounding country was low, damp, miasmatic. 
During several months of the year it was al- 
most impossible to go out of doors. There 
was no pleasant neighborly society. All the 
influences, external and internal, to which he 
was subjected at this time, were enervating 
and depressing ; and they abundantly fed his 
disease. A slow fever began gradually to 
consume both Cowper and his companion, but 
‘although they suffered miserably from its ef- 
fects, it was long before they began thorough- 
ly to understand the cause. 

But they saw the whole extent of the mis- 
chief at last, as the following passages of a let- 
ter to Mrs. Unwin’s son, clearly indicate. 
Need we look any further for the source of 
Cowper’s sufferings at Olney ? — 


“When you first contemplated,” he wrote, 
“the front of our abode, you were shocked. In 
your eyes it had the appearance of a prison ; and 

ou sighed at the thought that your mother 
ived in it. Your view of it was not only just 
but prophetic. It had not only the aspect of a 
lace built for the purposes of incarceration, but 
it has actually served that purpose through a 
long, long period, and we have been the prison- 
rn . Here we have no neighborhood, 
.» « «+ « Here we have a bad air in winter, im- 
pregnated with the fishy-smelling fumes of the 
marsh miasma. Here we are con- 
fined from September to March, and sometimes 
longer. Both your mother’s constitu- 
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tion and mine have suffered materially by such 
close and long confinement; and it is high time, 
unless we intend to retreat into the grave, that 
we should seek out a more wholesome residence.” 


In another letter, addressed to Mr. Newton, 
he wrote : — 


A fever of the slow and spirit-oppressing kind 
seems to belong to all except the natives, who 
have dwelt in Olney many years; and the na- 
tives have putrid fevers. Both they and we, ] 
believe, are immediately indebted for our respec- 
tive maladies to an atmosphere encumbered with 
raw vapors issuing from flooded meadows; and 
we, in particular, have fared the worse for sitting 
so often, and sometimes for weeks, over a cellar 
filled with water. 


To the evil effects of climate and situation, 
far more than to the companionship of Mr. 
Newton, and to the pursuits into which he 
was led by that exemplary divine, are we to 
attribute the return of his malady. Mr. Bell, 
with the highest respect for Newton’s charac- 
ter, is, however, of a different opinion.— 


“The change to Olney,” he says, “ materially 
disturbed the tranquillity which Cowper had 
hitherto enjoyed, and which was so essential to 
his mental health. The calm daily prayers of 
Huntingdon, which shed a balm upon his spirit, 
that at once strengthened and composed him, 
were displaced by more frequent and evangelical 
worship; prayer-meetings were established in 
the parish, at which Cowper actually assisted ; 
he was called upon to visit the sick; to pray by 
the bedside of the dying; to investigate the con- 
dition of the poor of a populous and extensive 
parish, and to administer to their wants, which 
he was enabled to do by a fund placed at his dis- 
posal by Mr. Thornton, a rich merchant; and 
drawn gradually into the duties of a spiritual ad- 
viser, he exchanged the quiet and the leisure of 
the last few years—the cheerful conversation, the 
mid-day relaxation, the evening walk, for the 
onerous and agitating labors of a sort of lay cu- 
rate to Mr. Newton. The effect of this change 
on a delicate organization, already shattered by 
a disease, which the slightest excitement, espe- 
cially of a religious character, was likely to bring 
back, could not be otherwise than injurious.” 


To this we cannot but ask in reply, “Is it 
so?” 





Is it so, Festus ? 
He speaks so calmly and wisely—is it so ? 


Our own belief is, that visiting the poor 
and relieving their wants is anything but a 
dreary and depressing occupation ; and that 
“ quiet and leisure” were not precisely what 
Cowper most wanted. What he wanted was 
active occupation, — occupation both for body 
and mind; something, too, to draw him out 
of himself. The contemplation of such scenes 
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as he witnessed in the houses of the poor, as 
Newton’s lay curate, must have largely awak- 
ened that sympathy with others’ sufferings, 
which more than anything else perhaps, saves 
a man from dwelling upon his own. We are 
not sure that if we were called upon to pre- 
scribe for the worst forms of hypochondriasis, 
we should not recommend the sufferer to fill 
his purse and go out to visit the r. Such 
an occupation must in itself have been saluta- 
ry even in Cowper’s case.* But it was not 
sufficient to counteract the other evil influen- 
ces of which we have spoken. The marsh 
miasma of Olney was doing its sure work up- 
on Cowper’s irritable constitution. He was 
continually inhaling the slow poison of the 

lace. A nervous fever was preying upon 
fim. “ Having suffered so much by nervous 
fevers myself,’ he wrote in 1776, “I know 
how to congratulate Ashley on his recovery. 
Other distempers only batter the walls; but 
they creep silently into the citadel, and put 
the garrison to the sword.” It need not be 
explained to the dullest reader, that the cita- 
del here spoken of is the head, —arz forme 
facies, — and that the garrison is the brain, or 
the reason. We have here therefore a dis- 
tinct avowal of Cowper’s opinion that his rea- 
son was destroyed by the operation of nervous 
fever ; and we have already cited an equally 
distinct recognition of the fact, that his ner- 
vous fever was mainly occasioned by the un- 
healthiness of the climate of Olney. The 
same atmospheric poison acts differently upon 
different constitutions. It has, however, one 
general rule of action. It attacks the weakest 
place.. It lodges itself wherever there is a 
predisposition to receiveit. We need take 
no trouble to explain why the fever which in 
the poorer class of inhabitants assumed a pu- 
trid type, should in one so organized as Wil- 
liam Cowper attack the nerves and affect the 
brain. 

When he wrote about the “ nervous fever” 
creeping silently into the citadel, he had been 
nine years resident at Olney, the three last 
of which had been passed under the influence 
of the most terrible depression. Still for three 
years longer he continued under the same in- 
fluence, but considerably mitigated by time. 
In 1776 the fury of the storm had expended 
itself, and in 1779 it had well-nigh blown over. 
He said afterwards, that he did not quite 
lose his senses, but that he lost the power of 


* We are entirely of opinion, however, that it 
was extremely injudicious to call upon Cowper— 
to whom a public exhibition of himself was, as he 
himself said, in any state, mortal poison—to take 
an active and outward part in the prayer meetings 
of Olney. Mr. Greathead, who preached his fune- 
ral sermon, said, “1 have heard him say, that when 
expected to take the lead in this social worship, his 


mind was always greatly agitated for some hours 
preceding.”’ 
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exercising them. “TI could return,” he said, 
“a rational answer to a difficult question ; but 
a question was necessary, or I never spoke at 
all. This state of mind was accompanied, as 
I suppose it to be in most instances of the 
kind, with misapprehensions of things and 
persons, which made me a very untractable 
patient. Ibelieved that everybody hated me, 
and that Mrs. Unwin hated me most of all: 
was convinced that all my food was poisoned, 
together with ten thousand vagaries of the 
same stamp.” There is nothing here that 
may not be — indeed, that has not been— 
clearly traced to derangement of the physical 
constitution. But the disease was suffered to 
make progress under a mistaken sense of its 
import, until the enemy could with difficulty 
be dislodged. Southey says that Mr. Newton 
and Mrs. Unwin, being clearly of opinion that 
their poor friend was torn by an unclean spir- 
it, would not for many months seck that pro- 
fessional aid which before had been exercised 
with such salutary results. 

During the season of his slow recovery, he 
amused himself by taming hares, carpentering, 
gardening, and painting landscapes; and 
when, in 1780, his mind seemed to have re- 
covered its original strength, it was suggested 
to him that he would do well to cultivate his 
poetical pom He frequently wrote slight 
occasional pieces ; and now he was stimulated 
to more sustained efforts by the affectionate 
solicitude of his friends. ‘They sent him to 
court the muses not in search of fame, but of 
health. . 

Suffering, indeed, made him a poct, as it 
has made many others. “ Encompassed by 
the midaight of absolute despair,” he wrote 
long afterwards to Mr. Newton, “and a thou- 
sand times filled with unspeakable horror, I 
first commenced as an author. Distress drove 
me to it; and the impossibility of subsisting 
without some employment still recommends 
it.’ But there was something wanted to give 
effect to the proposed remedy. Cowper him- 
self well knew what it was. In the poem 
of “ Retirement,” he significantly says : — 


Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 
Gives melancholy up to Nature’s care, 
And sends the patient into purer air. 


Cowper ought to have been removed from. 
Olney on the first appearance of his malady. 
But he remained there, throughout nineteen 
long years — at the end of which it had be- 
come intolerable to him. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he would not have have had suffi- 
cient energy and resolution to effect a change 
but for a circumstance which in the course of 
the year 1786 exercised a happy influence 





over the remainder of his life. In that year his 
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cousin Lady IHesketh, with whom he had been 
in a familiar and affectionate correspondence 
for a quarter of a century, arrived, on a visit, 
at Olney. She brought an admirable physi- 
cian with her, in the shape of a carriage and 
horses ; and Cowper, who had been for many 
years literally incarcerated in a dreary prison 
house, with a companion who, like himself, 
was wasting away under the destroying in- 
fluences to which they were both subjected 
at Olney, was prevailed upon to accom- 
pany his cousin on her pleasant rural drives, 
and was wonderfully refreshed by the rec- 
reation. She was in all respects, too, a 
most delightful companion. Her presence 
made sunshine in that shady place on the 
banks of the Ouse. Even in his letters to 
Mr. Newton, Cowper could not refrain from 
chanting her praises in a full swell of grati- 
tude :— 

“Lady Hesketh,” wrote the poet, “by her af- 
fectionate behavior, the cheerfulness of her 
conyersation, and the constant sweetness of her 
temper, has cheered us both, and Mrs. Unwin not 
less than me. By her help we got change of 
air and scene, though still resident at Olney, and 
by her means have intercourse with some fami- 
lies in this country, with whom but for her we 
could never have been acquainted. Her presence 
here would at any time, even in my happiest 
days, have been a comfort to me, but in the pre- 
sent day I am doubly sensible of its value. She 
leaves nothing unsaid, nothing undone, that she 
thinks will be conducive to our wellbeing; and 
so far as she is concerned, I have nothing to wish 
but that I could believe her sent hither in mercy 
to myself, then I should be thankful.” 


Lady Hesketh saw, at the first glance, the 
fatal mistake that had been committed, when 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were prevailed upon 
to fix their residence in the Olney Bastile. 
They needed little persuasion or encourage- 
ment to induce them to remove to a more 
cheerful abode, though without any they would 
probably have continued to stagnate in the 
old place. Lady Hesketh’s warnings were 
-— suflicient to fix the resolution of both. 

n the course of June, Cowper wrote to his 
old friend, Joseph Hill—the “ honest man 
close buttoned to the chin,” of the well-known 
“ Epistle,”—that he had determined to break 
his chains. “ Olney,” he said, “ will not be 
much longer the place of our habitation. At 
a village two miles distant (Weston Under- 
wood) we have hired a house of Mr. Throck- 
It is situated very near to our 
most agreeable landlord, and his agreeable 
pleasure grounds. In him and his wife we 
shall find such companions as will always make 
the time pass —— whilst they are in the 
country, and his grounds will afford us good 
air and walking-room in the winter—two ad- 
vantages which we have not enjoyed at Olney, 
where I have no neighbors with whom I can 
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converse, and where seven months in the year 
I have been imprisoned by dirty and impassa- 
ble ways, till both my health and Mrs. Unwin’s 
have suffered materially.” Many passages of 
similar import might be drawn from Cowper’s 
letters ; but after what we have already writ- 
ten, we need not pile up evidence to prove, 
that when the Olney house was selected for 
his residence, it was written down against 
him that he should never again enjoy a con- 
tinuance of physical or mental health. 

In November, 1786, Cowper and Mrs. Un- 
win removed themselves to Weston. He was 
charmed with his new abode. He wrote play- 
fully that the change was as great as “from St. 
Giles to Grosvenor Square.” But it had come 
too late. Those nineteen dreary years in the 
Olney prison-house had done their sure work 
both upon Cowper and upon Mrs. Unwin. 
He had been fast subsiding again into a state 
of depression, when Lady Hesketh had arrived 
to cheer him; but ‘although her presence de- 
layed the attack, she could not wholly avert it; 
and he had not been many weeks settled at 
Weston when the fever which he had brought 
with him from Olney began to assert itself, 
and with it came his old despondency. The 
evil was perhaps precipitated by a calamity 
which befel the two invalids at this time. 
“ Hardly,” he wrote, “ had we begun to enjoy 
the change, when the death of Mrs. Unwin’s 
son cast a gloom upon every thing.” ‘This ex- 
emplary man was fondly loved by Cowper, 
and his unexpected death was a heavy blow to 
him. It fell, too, at an inopportune moment, 
and, doubtless, evolved the crisis which other- 
wise change of scene might have retarded for 
atime. As the year commenced he felt the 
fever creeping in his veins. “1 have hada 
little nervous fever, my dear,” he wrote to 
Lady Hesketh, “that has somewhat abridged 
my sleep.” A few days afterwards, writing to 
Mr. Newton, he said with reference to an- 
other’s trials, “I have no doubt it is distemper. 
But distresses of mind that are occasioned by 
distemper, are the most difficult of all to deal 
with.” He knew this but too well, for it was 
his own case. To Lady Hesketh, too, he 
wrote again on the 18th of January, “ My 
fever is not yet gone ; but sometimes scems to 
leave me. It is altogether of the nervous 
kind, and attended now and then with much 
dejection.”. The ink with which this was writ- 
ten was scarcely dry, when the storm burst 
over him in all its fury. A terrible darkness 
fell upon him, which continued throughout 
many months. His agony was so extreme, 
that again he sought refuge in death. But for 
the timely interposition of Mrs. Unwin, he 
would have been laid in the suicide’s grave. 

In July he suddenly awoke, as it were, from 
a terrible dream, and returned to his usual 





javocations. He devoted himself to his trans- 
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lation of Homer, and seems to have fallen into 
the error of applying himself too closely to 
study. He took little exercise, and seldom 
went beyond the limits of his own and his 
neighbor’s grounds. “I stay much at home,” 
he wrote, “and have not travelled twenty miles 
from this place and its environs more than 
once these twenty years.” His health and his 
spirits were subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions. Even the improved situation of Wes- 
ton could not dislodge the enemy, which for 
nearly twenty years had been creeping into 
the “citadel.” Nor was Mrs. Unwin more 
fortunate. Her health had long utterly failed 
her. Her faculties were becoming clouded. 
Extraordinary delusions possessed them both. 
At last, in the winter of 1791, the poor lady 
was stricken down by paralysis; and from 
that time, though every effort was made to 
rally her, and she even consented to accom- 
pany Cowper on a visit to Hayley, at Eastham, 
in Sussex, she continued to grow more and more 
imbecile, until it was plain that she was totally 
incompetent to manage the affairs of her house- 
hold. It need not be said that the melancholy 
sight of his poor friend’s infirmity, which was 
continually before him, had the worst possible 
effect on the poet’s mind. In 1794 he was in 
a pitiable state. He refused medicine ; he re- 
fused food. He was continually pacing his 
room, backwards and forwards, like a beast in 
acage. Dr. Willis was sent for, and did all 
that his unequalled skill could egy 
But such interposition was too late. Lady 
Hesketh attended on him, and ministered to 
his wants with the most sisterly assiduity, but 
nothing could raise him from the hopeless de- 
jection in which he was sunk. 

In the summer of 1795 it had become obvi- 
ously necessary to make some new arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the two sufferers ; 
and it happened fortunately that at this time 
Dr. Johnson of North Tuddenham, a young 
relative of Cowper’s, who united with a sound 


judgment the highest rectitude of conduct! 
and the most unfailing kindness of heart, ex-) 


pressed his eagerness to take charge of them ; 
and they were quietly removed to Norfolk. 
He watched over their declining years as 
though they had been his parents. Nothing 
could have been more judicious than the treat- 
ment to which Cowper was subjected, but, as 
we have said before, it was too late. Such 
transient signs of revival as manifested them- 
selves in Norfolk only indicated what might 
have been done at an earlier stage. In De- 
cember 1796, Mrs. Unwin died. Cowper be- 
ing taken to see the corpse, burst out into a 
passionate exclamation of sorrow, but left the 
sentence unfinished, and never spoke of his 
friend ‘again. 

. He survived her more than three years, but 
they were years of suffering, bodily and men- 
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tal. The low fever which had clung so tor- 
mentingly to him was now preying on his very 
vitals. “The process of digestion,” we are 
told, “ never passed regularly in his frame ;” 
and “ medicine had no influence upon his com- 
laint.” The only marvel is, that thus hope- 
essly prostrated he so long continued to live. 
“ Frequent change of place, and the magnifi- 
cence of marine scenery,” even then, however, 
“ produced a little relief to his depressed 
spirit.” The remedy, indeed, was being a 
oe when he could no longer profit by it. 
n 1799, his corporeal strength was rapidly 
declining, and early in the following year it 
was plain that his dissolution was close at 
hand. As his end approached he does not 
seem to have gained serenity of mind. The 
terrible delusions which had so long clung to 
him were not now to be shaken off. He ex- 
pressed, indeed, no hope to the last; but 
when, on the 25th of April, 1800, his soul was 
released from its shattered tenement, the 
affectionate relative who had so tenderly 
watched over the last dark years of the poet, 
thought that he could see on the face of Wil- 
liam Cowper “an expression of calmness and 
composure, mingled, as it were, with holy sur- 
prise.” 

Painful as is this story, it is not an unintel- 
ligible one; we believe, indeed, that it is not 
an uncommon one. The celebrity of the poet 
has imparted to it an interest and a notoriety 
which do not belong to others, presenting the 
same features to the eye of the professional 
observer. These nineteen years at Olney, 
viewed in connection with the melancholy an- 
tecedents of Cowper's life, were sufficient to 
account for anything that occurred after he 
took up his abode in that dreary Bastile on 
the banks of the Ouse. A dry, bracing air, 
cheerful society, regular exercise, ( if possible 
on horseback,) occasional change of scene, 
and good medical advice, might have restored 
him to health and happiness. ‘This is no vague 
conjecture.. He had himself the strongest 
possible conviction that these were the reme- 
dies he required ; and whenever the effect of 
any one of them was accidentally tried, he 
greatly improved both in health and spirits. 
As it was, with everything to poison the body 
and depress the mind, mind and body were 
continually acting reciprocally one upon the 
other, until disease was so firmly established 
in both, that all hope of cure was at an end. 

That one—the chief, indeed, of Cowper's 
delusions, should be an insurmountable belief 
that God had turned away His face from him, 
and that the Redeemer had not died for him, 
seems to be an almost necessary result of the 
miserable circumstances which preceded his 
first attack of madness. So profound, indeed, 
was his mental darkness—so complete the en- 
tanglement and confusion of his ideas, during 
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these awful periods of insanity—that he be- 
lieved that God had totally and finally reject- 
ed him because he had not committed suicide. 
He read everything backward ; he saw every- 
where the reverse side of things. To base 
any theory upon these grotesque figments of 
a disordered brain were clearly absurd. The 
greatest of our female poetesses * has beauti- 
fully and aptly compared this aberration with 
the wanderings of a fever-stricken child, who 
calls aloud for his mother, whilst her kind eyes 
are bent upon him :— 


Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother 
whilst she blesses, 

And drops upon his burning brow the coolness 
of her kisses; 

That turns his fevered eyes around, “My mother 
—where’s my mother ¢* 

As if such tender words and looks could come 
from any other. 


Indeed, Cowper’s despair was but a fever 
born delusion ; in his healthier hours his re- 
ligion was eminently cheerful : — 


The fever gone, with leaps of heart he sees her 
bending o’er him; 

Her face all pale from watchful love, the unweary 
love she bore him! 

Thus woke the poet from the dream his life’s 
long fever gave him, 

Beneath those deep pathetic eyes which closed in 
death to save him. 


Thus? oh, not thus! no type of earth could 
image that awaking, 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs 
round him breaking, 

Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from 
body parted ; 

But felt those eyes alone, and knew, “My Sa- 
viour! not deserted !” 


He knew, indeed, that he was not “ desert- 
ed.” When the enemy was not “in the cita- 
del” he was hopeful and assured. He lived 
in a state of habitual thankfulness. His fa- 
miliar letters sparkle with playful humor. 
They are the pleasantest and the most genial 
ever written. They indicate, for the most 

rt, a mind at peace with itself, and a heart 
ull of tenderness towards others. With few 
exceptions, they declare in every sentence 
the gentle lovable nature, the cheerful phi- 
losophy, and the sound good sense of the po- 
et. For it was Cowper's hard fate, when the 
malady was upon him, to belie himself in ev- 
ery essential particular. A terrible disguise 
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domineering influence, morose, fanciful, des- 
ponding — mistrustful alike of God and of 
man. 

How complete the inversion was is appa- 
rent to every reader, who studies in immedi- 
ate connection with each other the life, and 
the works of William Cowper. If there be 
one characteristic of his poetry more remark- 
able than any other, it is the sound good sense 
which informs it. He is, indeed, the sanest 
of our poets. Of “ fine frenzy” in his writ- 
ings there is little or none. Perhaps there is 
no collection in the language less likely, on 
its own merits, to be attributed to a “ mad po- 
et.” He was of a school the very antithesis 
of the spasmodic. It is the rationality, indeed, 
of Cowper’s poems, which has rendered them so 
acceptable to the people of England. He had 
seen little of men, and was not very largely 
acquainted with books. But his strong natural 
sense, and his extraordinary keenness of obser- 
vation, enabled him to triumph over these de- 
ficiencies ; and there are many passages in his 
longer poems which have all the appearance 
of having been written by a well-read man of 
the world. 

It was said by William Hazlitt, we believe, 
that there are “ only three books worth look- 
ing into for a quotation : the Old Testament, 
Shakspeare, and Wordsworth’s Excursion. To 
these might certainly have been added, “ The 
Poems of William Cowper.” With the single 
exception of Shakspeare, there is no poet more 
frequently quoted by his countrymen. He is, 
sedlaan, more quoted than read. Many brief 
passages in his writings have become “ familiar 
as household words,” and are passed about from 
one mouth to another by men who cannot trace 
the lines or couplets to their true paternity 
It is the simple intelligible truth of these pas» 
sages that fixes them so firmly on the popular 
memory, and renders them so easy of. repro- 
duction. If they were more poetical, or more 
profound, they would be less current amongst 
us. 

The sustained popularity of Cowper’s writ- 
ings is a fact very creditable to Englishmen. 
Within the last few months three new and 
handsome editions of his poems have been con- 
temporancously appearing. He is emphatically 
an English poet ; he represents, indeed, the 
best side of the English character; but he is 
entirely and exclusively English. No other 
country could have produced such a poet; 
and in no other country would he have been 
equally popular. We take him to our hearths 
fearlessly, trustfully. There is searcely a libra- 





abscured all the realities of his natural self. 
The loving grateful heart, the clear reason, | 
the hopeful piety, all yielded to the assaults of | 


ry in the kingdom, containing a hundred vol- 
umes, in which Cowper has no place. His 
ms are the earliest which English children 


the insidious fever ; and he became, under its | learn by rote. They are food, alike, for ten- 


* Mrs. Browning. 


der nurslings and strong men. We may not 
be very enthusiastic over them. They do not 
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excite us to any prodigious heights of admira- 
tion, — perhaps they do not often stir any pro- 
found depths of emotion within us; but we 
always approve, we always trust, we always 
sympathize with, we always love, we are al- 
ways grateful to the poet. It is the proud 
distinction of William Cowper, that he never 
led any man astray — that no one ever studied 
his writings without being wiser and better for 
the study—that no English parent in his 
sound senses ever hesitated, or ever will hesi- 
tate, to place Cowper’s poems in the hands 
of his child. 

Weare thankful that there is a sufficiency of 
good healthy English taste and feeling amongst 
us to keep alive the popularity of such writers as 
William Cowper. We are not unmindful of the 
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claims of poets of another class. They write 
under different influences, and they have their 
reward. Even the writers of what is now 
called the “spasmodic school,” are entitled to 
some consideration, and may be too severely 
handled. But let what schools may rise and 
fall—come jauntily into fashion for a little 
while, to be hooted down as quickly — the 

ood English thought and English diction of 
William Cowper will still keep their place 
amongst us ; and still as we speak reverently 
and affectionately of him who did so much to 
swell the happiness of others, but could never 
secure his own, it will be our boast that the 
most English of our poets was emphatically the 
most Christian. 





MISS JANE LANGTON. 


Diep Aug. 12. At 4, Royal Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, in her 79th year, Miss Jane Lang- 
ton. 
She was the daughter of Bennet Langton, esq. 
of Langton, co., Berwick, and the Countess of 
Rothes ; Bennet Langton, Dr. Johnson’s highly- 
esteemed friend, having married the widow of 
John 8th Earl of Rothes. But Miss Langton 
was chiefly remarkable as the goddaughter of the 
great Dr. Johnson. 
Descended, by her father’s side, from one of 
the oldest families in England, and, by her 
mother’s, allied to the noble houses of Rothes 
and Haddington, she was infinitely more proud 
of being Johnson’s goddaughter than anything 
that could be derived from the boast of heraldry. 
Those who had the happiness of knowing Miss 
Langton sincerely feel the loss they have sustain- 
ed. With much sweetness and dignity of man- 
ner she united the kindest feelings towards those 
around her, and, what was far more estimable 
and important, she had a deep sense of religion, 
which proved her support and comfort as her end 
drew nigh. 
She was indeed a person in whom it was im- 
ossible not to be interested ; tens of thousands 
aving read of her, and many, it may be hoped, 
having profited by the admirable letter addressed 
to her by her illustrious godfather, and published 
in the numerous editions of Boswell’s world- 
famous book. That careful and disinterested bi- 
ographer, as if delighted to record such a pleas- 
ing instance of Johnson’s considerate attention 
to the little girl, says that the letter to her was 
written in a large round hand; as those can tes- 

cf who have seen it in her possession. The 
following passage from Boswell’s Life of John- 
son will bear repetition in this memoir: 

“ What follows is a beautiful specimen of his 
gentleness and complacency to a young lady, his 
godchild, one of the daughters, of, his friend Mr. 

gton, then I think, in her seventh year. He 
took the trouble to write it in a large round hand. 
nearly resembling printed characters, that she 





might have the satisfaction of reading it herself. 
The original lies before me, but shall be faithfully 
restored to her; and I dare say will be preserved 
by her as a jewel, as long as she lives. 


‘To Miss Jane Langton, in Rochester, Kent. 

‘ May 10, 1784 
‘My dearest Miss Jenny,—I am sorry that 
your pretty letter has been so long without being 
answered ; but when I am not pretty well, I do 
not always write plain enough for young ladies.— 
I am glad, my dear, to see that you write so well, 
and hope that you mind your pen, your book, 
and your needle, for they are all necessary. 
Your books will give you knowledge, and make 
you respected; and your needle will find you 
useful employment when you do not care to read. 
When you are a little older I hope you will be 
very diligent in learning arithmetic: and, above 
all, that through your whole life you will care- 

fully say your prayers and read your Bible. 

am, my dear, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam. Jounson.’” 


It is due to Miss Langton’s memory to say in 
reference to this valuable communication, that 
she did not lose sight of the advice which it con- 
tains. To say her prayers and read her Bible 
formed part of her daily life; and the efforts of 
her needle were remarkably pleasing and use- 
ful. The friends to whom she occasionally pre- 
sented little specimens of her handiwork would, 
she knew, value them the more highly for their 
having the words interwoven, “ Worked by Dr. 
Johnson’s goddaughter.” It was delightful to 
see her in her room at Richmond, sitting, with 
her graceful figure peculiarly upright at an 
advanced period of life, and welcoming with a 
kindly smile those friends who called to visit her. 
That smile, added to the benevolent expression 
of her large blue eyes, seemed to revive much of 
her former beauty. On these occasions it was im- 
possible not to associate at once the recollections 
of Johnson with this amiable lady. She alwa 
wore, as a brooch, a beautiful miniature of the 
Doctor. On a bracket near the mantel-piece 
stood the china mug in which he used to mix his 
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lemonade. On another bracket were the small 
china tea cup and saucer, from which he had im- 
bibed so often draughts of his favorite beverage, 
—those draughts, “which cheer, but not inebri- 
ate.” There were engraved portraits of him in 
various periods of his age; a good bust; and, 
above all, neatly framed and glazed, was the 
highly-prized letter addressed by Johnson to her- 
self, in the last year of his life. 

Connected with this treasure, is an interesting 
fact which must not be omitted. Mr. Croker, as 
a friend of Miss Langton and editor of Boswell’s 
Life, would, she felt sure, justly appreciate this 
relic. She accordingly proposed to leave it to 
him in her will, and apprized him of her inten- 
tion. Subsequently, however, whether influenced 
by the natural remonstrance of some members 
of her family, or by the suggestions of her own 
well-balanced mind, it occurred to her that such 
@ possession ought to continue in the family; and 
she wrote to Mr. Croker expressing a wish to re- 
call the intended bequest. The reply of Mr. 
Croker was a most kind, prompt, and cordial 
acquiescence in her view of the subject, and was 
every way worthy of a generous mind. Should 
his answer be found among her papers, it would 
be a fitting accompaniment to Johnson’s own 
letter, and be often looked upon with sentiments 
of respect by|its possessor, whoever he may be. 

Miss Langton was one of the victims of that 
mysterious agent of death, the cholera. Attack- 
ed on Friday the 11th of August by illness, at 
first apparently slight, she soon beeame worse, 
and had then all the attention which four able 
physicians could give, but never rallied. She 
was sensible to the last, and died between 12 and 
1 on the following day. From the time of her 
receiving what she felt to be her awful summons, 
she endured comparatively little bodily pain. 
She had the most humble and becoming feelings 
of her own unworthiness, and of the blessings of 
salvation held out in the Gospel. Her state of 
tranquil hope and faith in the merits and inter- 
cession of her Saviour and Redeemer, is a source 
of peculiar comfort to her surviving relatives and 
friends. 





AFRICAN EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 


A society has recently been formed under the 
auspices of the Duke of Wellington, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring Central Africa, with a view to its evan- 
gelization. It isintended that the attainment of 
this object shall be sought chiefly by means of a 
native African agency specially trained for the 
purpose, and that with a view to the preparation 
of this agency a training school sha!l be estab- 
lished in Tunis, to be conducted by medical, sci- 
entific, and religious teachers, sent from the 
United Kingdom, who shall have previously un- 
dergone a course of instruction in medicine, 
Oriental literature. and general science, under the 
superintendence of the society. As the regency 
of Tunis —— within its territory the ruins 
of the ancient Pheenician colonies of Carthage and 
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Utica, the society will seek tosecure the permis- 
sion to enable its agents to prosecute excavations 
on those sites, with a view tothe discovery of such 
antiquities as may prove of importance either to 
sacred or to profane literature. The scheme is not 
a mere visionary project, liable to the crosses and 
disappointments which have unfortunately signal- 
ized.so many ill-digested efforts; neither is it a 
repetition of an attempt at exploration by peri- 
patetic Europeans, whose fate might be fore- 
shown by that of Park, Oudney, Clapperton, Da- 
vidson, Richardson, Overweg, and other victims. 
Nor can it be classed with such devices as those 
of Burton and Jamieson, which aimed at civiliza- 
tion with a view to evangelization by means of 
commercial enterprise. The society intends to 
employ a native African agency, and to dissemi- 
nate throught the Sahara that genuine civiliza- 
tion which is based upon revealed truth. Through 
the same instrumentality it will endeavor to fur- 
ther legitimate commerce so as effeetually to 
eradicate the nefarious and unnatural traffic in 
slaves—to be useful in promoting the interests of 
geographical and other science, and in various 
ways to secure the real welfare of the numerous 
inhabitants of Central Africa. The African Ex- 
ploration Society will thus combine those impor- 
tant elements which have hitherto been studious- 
ly kept asunder—the Christian, the mercantile, 
and the scientific. Through Africa’s own sons, 
who now carry merchandize into the heart of her 
wild deserts, who traverse pane with com- 
parative ease her oceans of sand, the society will 
seek effectually to benefit that mysterious conti- 
nent, and to secure information which the civiliz- 
ed world eagerly desires. Central Africa is com- 
puted to contain about 60 millions of the human 
race, and this is the first attempt that will be made 
to effect their moral regeneration. In reference to 
the agency of the society, the author of “ Even- 
ings in my Tent,” says, “ At an expenditure not 
exceeding £3,000 annually, we might open an 
educational establishment at Tunis for the ex- 
press or of training young Arabs to explore 
Africa. In such an establishment we might 
have at least twenty natives of Cassa, Tozar, or 
Nefta, who, bred in the desert, might be fitted at 
the expiration of three years to sweep those 
wilds, south and east and west, comparatively 
with perfect ease and safety. Such travellers, in- 
structed in the use and employment of imple- 
ments and instruments of an agricultural and do- 
mestic and scientific nature, taught the advan- 
tages to be derived from legitimate commerce, in- 
formed of the markets open in Europe and else- 
where for the various articles of merchandize 
forming the products of the Saharan countries, 
and themselves trained to appreciate the advan- 
tages and blessings of education, would not be 
long without profiting the hitherto neglected sav- 
ages of the heart of Africa, and producing a re- 
formation which would speedily be perceptible tc 
the civilized world.” 

L. Ferriere, Esq., H. B. M.’s Vice-Consul at 
Tunis, and David Heap, Esq., M. D., in the ser- 
vice of the reigning Bey of Tunis, have been ap- 
—— Corresponding Members of the Society. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE: MADAME 
DE SABLE. 


1. Madame de Sablé. Etudes sur les Femme 
illustres et la Société du XVII sitcle. Par M. 
Victor Cousin. Paris: Didier. 

2. Portraits de Femmes. Par C. A. SAINT- 
Bevuve. Paris: Didier. 

8. Les Femmes de la Reévolution. Par J. 
MICHELET. 


In 1847, a certain Count Leopold Ferri 
died at Padua, leaving a library entirely com- 
‘me of works written by women, in various 

nguages, and this library amounted to nearly 
32,000 volumes. We will not hazard any con- 
jecture as to the proportion of these volumes 
which a severe judge, like the priest in Don 
Quixote, would deliver to the flames, but for 
our own part, most of those we should care to 
rescue would be the works of French women. 
With a few remarkable exceptions, our own 
feminine literature is made up of books which 
could have been better written by men ; books 
which have the same relation to literature in 
general, as academic prize poems have to 
poetry: when not a feeble imitation, they are 
usually an absurd exaggeration of the mascu- 
line style, like the swaggering gait of a bad 
actress in male attire. Few English women 
have written so much like a woman as Rich- 
ardson’s Lady G. Now, we think it an im- 
mense mistake to maintain that there is no sex 
in literature. Science has no sex: the mere 
knowing and reasoning. faculties, if they act 
correctly, must go through the same process, 
and arrive at the same result. But in art and 
literature, which imply the action of the entire 
being, in which every fibre of the nature is 
engaged, in which every peculiar modification 
of the individual makes itself felt, woman has 
something specific to contribute. Under every 
imaginable social condition, she will necessari- 
ly have a class of sensations and emotions—the 
maternal ones—which must remain unknown 
to man ; and the fact of her comparative phys- 
ical weakness, which, however it may have 
been exaggerated by a vicious civilization, can 
never be cancelled, introduces a distinctively 
feminine condition into the wondrous chemis- 
try of the affections and sentiments, which 
inevitably gives rise to distinctive forms and 
combinations. A certain amount of pyscho- 
logical difference between man and woman 
necessarily arises out of the difference of sex, 
and instead cf being destined to vanish before 
a complete development of woman’s intellec- 
tual and moral nature, will be a permanent 
source of variety and beauty, as long as the 
tender light and dewy freshness of mornin 
affect us differently from the strength an 
brilliancy of the mid-day sun. And those 
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delightful women of France, who, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth to the close of 
the eighteenth century, formed some of the 
brightest threads in the web of political and 
literary history, wrote under circumstances 
which left the feminine character of their 
minds uncramped by timidity, and unstrained 
by mistaken effort. They were not trying to 
make a career for themselves; they thought 
little, in many cases not at all, of the public; 
they wrote letters to their lovers and friends, 
memoirs of their every-day lives, romances in 
which they gave portraits of their familiar ac- 
quaintances, and described the tragedy or com- 
edy which was going on before theireyes. Al- 
ways refined and graceful, often witty, somo- 
times judicious, they wrote what they saw, 
thought, and felt, in their habitual language, 
without proposing any model to themselves, 
without any intention to prove that women 
could write as well as men, without affecting 
manly views or suppressing womanly ones. 
One may say, at least with regard to the wo- 
men of the seventeenth century, that their 
writings were but a charming accident of their ' 
more charming lives, like the petals which the 
wind shakes from the rose in its bloom. And 
it is but a twin fact with this, that in France 
alone woman has had a vital influence on the 
development of literature; in France alone 
the mind of woman has passed like an electric 
current through the language, making cri 
and definite what is elsewhere heavy an 
blurred; in France alone, if the writings of 
women were swept away, a serious gap would 
be made in the — history. 

Patriotic gallantry may perhaps contend 
that English women foe j if + had liked, 
have written as well as their neighbors; but 
we will leave the consideration of that ques- 
tion to the reviewers of the literature that 
might have been. In the literature that ac- 
tually is, we must turn to France for the high- 
est examples of womanly achievement in al 
most every department. We confess ourselves 
unacquainted with the productions of those 
awful women of Italy, who held professional 
chairs,and were great in civil and canon law; 
we have made no researches into the cata- 
combs of female literature, but we think we 
may safely conclude that they would yield no 
rivals to that which is still unburied; and 
here, we suppose, the question of pre-eminence 
ean only lie between England and France. 
And to this day, Madame de Sévigné remains 
the single instance of a woman who is supreme 
in a class of literature which has engaged the 
ambition of men ; Madame Dacier still reigns 
the queen of blue-stockings, though women 
have long studied Greek without shame; * 


* Queen on when Mme. Dacier, (then 
Mile. Le Fevre) sent her a copy of her edition of 
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Madame de Staél’s name still rises first to the 
lips when we are asked to mention a woman’ 
of great intellectual power; Madame Roland 
is still the unrivalled type of the sagacious and 
sternly heroic, yet lovable woman; George 
Sand is the unapproached artist who, to Jean 
Jacques’ eloquence and deep sense of exter- 
nal nature, unites the clear delineation of 
character and the tragic depth of passion. 
These great names, which mark different 
epochs, soar like tall pines amidst a forest of 
less conspicuous, but not less fascinating, fe- 
male writers; and beneath these again are 
spread, like a thicket of hawthorns, eglantines, 
and honeysuckles, the women who are known 
rather by what they stimulated men to write, 
then by what they wrote themselves—the 
women whose tact, wit, and personal radiance 
created the atmosphere of the Salon, where 
literature, philosophy, and science, emancipat- 
ed from the trammels of pedantry and tech- 
nicality, entered on a brighter stage of ex- 
istence. 

What were the causes of this earlier devel- 
opment and more abundant manifestation of 
womanly intellect in France? The primary 
one, perhaps, lies in the physiological charac- 
teristics of the Gallic race:—the small brain 
and vivacious temperament which permit the 
fragile system of woman to sustain the super- 
lative activity requisite for intellectual crea- 
tiveness; while, on the other hand, the larger 
brain and slower temperament of the English 
and Germans are, in the womanly organiza- 
tion, generally dreamy and passive. The 
type of humanity in the latter may be grander, 
but it requires a larger sum of conditions to 
produce a perfect specimen. Throughout the 
animal world, the higher the organization, the 
more frequent is the departnre from the nor- 
mal form; we do not often see imperfectly- 
developed, or ill-made insects, but we rarely 
see a perfectly-developed, well-made man. 
And thus the physique of a woman may suffice 
as the substratum for a superior Gallic mind, 
but is too thin a soil for a superior Teutonic 
one. Our theory is borne out by the fact, 
that among our own country women, those who 
distinguish themselves by literary production, 
more frequently approach the Gallic than the 
Teutonic type; they are intense and rapid 
rather than comprehensive. The woman of 
large capacity can seldom rise beyond the 
absorption of ideas; her physical conditions 
refuse to support the energy required for 
apontaneous activity; the voltaic-pile is not 
strong enough to produce crystallizations; 
phantasms of great ideas float through her 





** Callimachus,” wrote in reply :—‘ Mais vous, de 
ui on m’assure que vous etes une belle et agreable 
lle, n’avez vous pas honte d’etre sisavante?” [But 





you, @ pretty and agreeable young lady, are you 
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mind but she has not the spell which will 
arrest them, and give them fixity. This, more 
than unfavorable external circumstances, is, 
we think, the reason why woman has not yet 
contributed any new form to art, and discove- 
ry in science, any deep-searching inquiry in 
philosophy. The necessary physiological con- 
ditions are not present in her. That under 
more favorable circumstances in the future, 
these conditions may prove compatible with 
the feminine organization, it would be rash to 
deny. For the present, we are only concern- 
ed with our theory so far as it presents a 
physiological basis for the intellectual effect- 
iveness of French women. 

A secondary cause was probably the laxity 
of opinion and practice with regard to the 
marriage tie. Heaven forbid that we should 
enter on a defence of French morals, most of 
all in relation to marriage ! But it is undeniable, 
that unions formed in the maturity of thought 
and feeling, and grounded only on inherent 
fitness and mutual attraction, tended to bring 
women into more intelligent sympathy with 
men, and to heighten and complicate their 
share in the political drama. The quiescence 
and security of the conjugal relation, are 
doubtless favorable to the manifestation of the 
highest qualities by persons who have already 
attained a high standard of culture, but rarely 
foster a passion sufficient to rouse all the facuk 
ties to aid in winning or retaining its beloved 
object—to convert indolence into activity, in- 
difference into ardent partisanship, dulness 
into perspicuity. Gallantry and intrigue are 
sorry enough things in themselves, but they 
certainly serve better to arouse the dormant 
faculties of woman than embroidery and do- 
mestic drudgery, especially when, as in the 
high society of France in the seventeenth 
century, they are refined by the influence of 
Spanish chivalry, and controlled by the spirit 
of Italian causticity. The dreamy and fantas- 
tic girl was awakened to reality by the expe- 
rience of wifehood and maternity, and became 
capable of loving, not a mere phantom of her 
own imagination, but a living man, struggling 
with the hatreds and rivalries of the political 
arena; she espoused his quarrels, she made . 
herself, her fortune, and her influence, the 
stepping-stones of his ambition; and the lan- - 
guid beauty, who had formerly seemed ready 
to “die of a rose,” was seen to become the 
heroine of an insurrection. The vivid inter- 
est in affairs which was thus excited in woman, 
must obviously have tended to quicken herin- 
tellect, and give it a practical application ; and 
the very sorrows—the heart-pangsand regrets 
which are inseparable froma life of passion— 
deepened her nature by the questioning of self 
and the destiny which they occasioned, and by 
the energy demanded to surmount them and 
live on. No wise person, we imagine, wishes 
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to restore the social condition of France in the 
seventeenth century, or consider the ideal pro- 

me of woman’s life to be a mariage de con- 
tenance at fifteen, a career of gallantry from 
twenty to eight and thirty, and penitence and 
piety for the rest of her days. Nevertheless, 
that social condition had its good results, as 
much as the madly superstitious Crusades had 
theirs. 

But the most indisputable source of feminine 
culture and development in France was the 
influence of the salons; which, as all the 
world knows, were re-unions of both sexes, 
where conversation ran along the whole gamut 
of subjects, from the frothiest vers de soci¢té 
to the philosophy of Descartes. Richelieu 
had set the fashion of uniting a taste for letters 
with the habits of polite society and the pur- 
suits of ambition; and in the first quarter of" 
the seventeenth century, there were already 
several hotels in Paris, varying in social posi- 
tion from the closest proximity of the Court to 
the debatable ground of the aristocracy and 
the bourgeoisie, which served as a rendezvous 
for ditferent cireles of people, bent on enier- 
taining themselves either by showing talent 
or admiring it. The most celebrated of these 
rendezvous was the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
which was at the culmination of its glory in 
1630, and did not become quite extinct until 
1648, when, the troubles of the Fronde com- 
mencing, its habitués were dispersed or ab- 
sorbed by political interests. ‘The presiding 
genius of this salon, the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, was the very model of the woman 
who can act as an amalgam to the most incon- 
gruous elements; beautiful, but not prececu- 
pied by coquetry or passion ; an enthusiastic 
admirer of talent, but with no pretensions to 
talent on her own part; exquisitely refined in 
language and manners, but warm and gener- 
ous withal; not given to enteriain her guests 
with her own compositions, or to paralyze 
them by her universal knowledge. 

She had once meant to learn Latin, but had 
been prevented by an illness; perhaps she 
was all the better acquainted with Italian and 
Spanish productions, which, in default of a na- 
tional literature, were then the intellectual 
pabulum of all cultivated persons in France 
who were unable to read the classics. In her 
mild, agreeable presence was accomplished 
that blending of the high-toned chivalry of 
Spain with the caustic wit and refined irony 
ot Italy, which issued in the creation of a new 
standard of taste—the combination of the ut- 
most exaltation in sentiment with the utmost 
simplicity of language. Women are peculiarly 
fitted to further such a combination,—first, from 
their greater tendency to mingle affection and 
imagination with passion, and thus subtilize it 
into sentiment ; and next, from that dread of 
what over-taxes their intellectual energies, 
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either by difficulty or monotony, which gives 
them an instinctive fondness for lightness of 

treatment and airiness of expression, thus 

making them cut short all prolixity and reject 
all heaviness. -When these womanly charae- 
teristics were brought into conversational con- 
tact with the materials furnished by such 

minds as those of Richelieu, Corneille, the 

Great Condé, Balzac, and Bossuet, it is no 
wonder that the result was something piquant 
and charming. ‘Those famous habitues ot the 

Hotel de Rambouillet did not, apparently, 

first lay themselves out to entertain the ladies 
with grimacing “small-talk,” and then take 

each other by the sword-knot to discuss mat- 
ters of real interest in a corner; they rather 
sought to present their best ideas in the guise 

most acceptable to intelligent and accomplish- 
ed women. And the conversation was not of 
literature only; war, politics, religion, the 

lightest details of daily news—everything was 
admissible, if only it were treated with refine- 
ment and intelligence. The Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet was no mere literary réunion ; it in- 

cluded hommes d’affaires and soldiers as well 

as authors, and in such a circle, women would 

not become bas bleus or dreamy moralizers, 

ignorant of the world and of human nature, 

but intelligent observers of character and 
events. It is easy to understand, however, 

that with the herd of imitators who, in Paris 

and the provinces, aped the style of this famous 
salon, simplicity degenerated into affectation, 

and nobility of sentiment was replaced by an 

inflated effort to outstrip nature, so that the 

genre précieux drew down the satire, which: 
reached its climax in the Précieuses Ridicules 
and Les Femmes Savantes, the former of which 
appeared in 1660, and the latter in 1673. 

But Madelon and Caltros are the lineal de- 
scendants of Mademoiselle Scudéry and her 
satellites, quite as much as of the Hotel de 

Rambouillet. The society which assembled 
Saturday in her salon was exclusively lite- 
rary, and, although occasionally visited by a 
few persons of high birth, bourgeois in its 
tone, and enamoured of madrigals, sonnets, 

stanzas, and bouts rimés. The affectation that 
decks trivial things in fine language, belongs 
essentially to a class which sees another above 
it, and is uneasy in the sense of its inferiority ; 

and this affectation is precisely the opposite 

of the original genre précieux. 

Another centre from which feminine influ- 
ence radiated into the national literature, was 
the Palais du Luxembourg, where Mademoi- 
selle d’Orleans, in disgrace at court on account 
of her share in the Fronde, held a little court 
of her own, and for want of anything else to 
employ her active spirit, busied herself with 
literature. One fine morning, it occurred to 
this princess to ask all the persons who fre- 
quented her court, among whom were Madame 
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de Sévigné, Madame de la Fayette, and La 
Rochefoucauld, to write their own portraits, 
and she at once set the example. It was un- 
derstood that defects and virtues were to be 
spoken of with like candor. The idea was 
carried out; those who were not clever or 
bold enough to write for themselves employing 
the pen of a friend. 


“ Such,” says M. Cousin, “ was the pastime of 
Mademoiselle and her friends during the years 
of 1657 and 1658: from this pastime proceeded 
a complete literature. In 1659, Ségrais revised 
these portraits, added a considerable number in 

rose and even in verse, and published the whole 
in a handsome quarto volume, admirably printed, 
and now become very rare, under the title, Divers 
Portraits. Only thirty copies were printed, not 
for sale, but to be given as presents by Made- 
moiselle. The work had a prodigious success. 
That which had made the fortune of Mademei- 
selle de Scudéry’s romances—the pleasure of see- 
ing one’s portrait a little flattered, curiosity to 
see that of others, the passion which the middle 
class always have had and will have for knowing 
what goes on in the aristocratic world, (at that 
time not very easy of access,) the names of the 
illustrious persons who were here for the first 
time described physically and morally with the 
utmost detail, great ladies transformed all at 
once into writers, and unconsciously inventing a 
new manner of writing, of which no book gave 
the slightest idea, and which was the ordinary 
manner of speaking of the aristocracy ; this un- 
definable mixture of the natural, the easy, and at 
the same time of the agreeable, and supremely 
distinguished—all this charmed the court and 
the town, and very carly in the year 1659 per- 
mission was asked of Mademoiselle to give a 
new edition of the privileged book for the use of 
‘the public in general.” 


The fashion thus set, portraits multiplied 
throughout France, until in 1688, La Bruyére 
:adopted the form in his “ Characters,” and en- 
nobled it by divesting it of personality. We 
shall presently see that a still greater work 
than La Bruyere’s also owed its suggestion to 
a woman, whose salon was hardly a less fasci- 
ie resort than the Hétel de Rambouillet 
itself. 

In proportion as the literature of a country 
is enriched and culture becomes more gener- 
ally diffused, personal influence is less effect- 
ive in the formation of taste and in the further- 
ance of social advancement. It is no lon- 
fer the coterie which acts on literature, but 

iterature which acts on the coterie ; the cir- 
cle represented by the word public, is ever 
widening, and ambition, poising itself in order 
to hit a more distant mark, neglects the suc- 
cesses of the salon. What was once lavish- 
ed ney in conversation, is reserved 
for the volume, or the “ article:” and the ef- 
fort is not to betray originality rather than to 
communicate it. ‘As the old coach-roads have 
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sunk into disuse through the creation of rail- 
ways, so journalism tends more and more to 
divert information from the channel of con- 
versation into the channel of the Press: no 
one is satisfied with a more circumscribed au- 
dience than that very indeterminate abstrac- 
tion “the public,” and men find a vent for 
their opinions not in talk, but in “copy.” 
We read the “ Athenaeum” askance at the 
tea-table, and take notes from the “ Philosoph- 
ical Journal” at a soirée ; we invite our friends 
that we may thrust a book into their hands, 
and presuppose an exclusive desire in the 
“]adies ” to discuss their own matters, “ that 
we may crackle the Times” at our ease. In 
fact, the evident tendency of things to con- 
tract personal communication within the nar- 
rowest limits makes us tremble lest some furth- 
er development of the electric telegraph should 
reduce us to a society of mutes, or to a sort 
of insects, communicating by ingenious anten- 
nz of our own inventions. Things were far 
from having reached this pass in the last cen- 
tury; but even then, literature and societ 
had outgrown the nursing of coteries, and al- 
though many salons of that period were 
worthy successors of the Hotel de Rambouil- 
let, they were simply a recreation, not an in- 
fluence. Enviable evenings, no doubt, were 

assed in them; and if we could be carried 

ack to any of them at will, we should hardly 
know whether to choose the Wednesday din- 
ner at Madame Geoffrin’s, with d’Alembert, 
Mademoiselle de I'Espinasse, Grimm, and the 
rest, or the graver society which, thirty years 
later, gathered round Condorcet and his love- 
ly young wife. The salon retained its attrac- 
tions, but its power was gone: the stream of 
life had become too broad and deep for such 
small rills to affect it. 

A fair comparison between the Frenchwo- 
men of the seventeenth century and those of 
the eighteenth would, perhaps, have a bal- 
anced result, though it is common to be a par- 
tisan on this subject. The former have more 
exaltation, perhaps more nobility of sentiment, 
and less consciousness in their intellectual 
activity —less of the femme auteur, which 
was Rousseau’s horror in Madame d’Epinay ; 
but the latter have a richer fund of ideas— 
not more ingenuity, but the materials of an 
additional century for their ingenuity to work 
upon. The women of the seventeenth centu- 

, when love was on the wane, took to devo- 
tion, at first mildly and by halves, as English 
women take to caps, and finally without com- 
promise ; with the women of the eighteenth 
century, Bossuet and Massillon had given way 
to Voltaire and Rousseau; and when yout 
and beauty failed, then they were thrown on 
their own moral strength. 





M. Cousin is especially enamoured of the 
women of the seventeenth century, and re- 
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lieves himself from his labors in philosophy by 
making researches into the original docu- 
ments which throw light upon their lives. Last 
year he gave us some results of these re- 
searches, in a volume on the youth of the 
Duchess de Longueville; and he has just fol- 
lowed it up with a second volume, in which 
he further illustrates her career by trac- 
ing it in connection with that of her friend, 
Madame de Sablé. The materials to which 
he had recourse for this purpose, are chiefly 
two celebrated collections of manuscripts: 
that of Conrart, the first secretary tu the 
French Academy, one of those universally cu- 
rious people who seem made for the annoy- 
ance of contemporaries and the benefit of pos- 
terity ; and that of Valant, who was at once 
the physician, the secretary, and general 
steward of Madame de Sablé, and who, with 
or without her permission, possessed himself 
of the letters addressed to her by her numer- 
ous correspondents during the latter part of 
her life, and of various papers having some 
ersonal or literary interest attached to them. 
‘rom these stores M. Cousin has selected 
many documents previously unedited; and 
though he often leaves us something to desire 
in the arrangement of his materials, this vol- 
ume of his on Madame de Sablé is very ac- 
ceptable to us, for she interests us quite enough 
to carry us through more than three hundred 
pagesof rather scattered narrative, and through 
an appendix of correspondence in small type. 
M. Cousin justly appreciates her character as 
“un heureux mélange de raison, d’esprit, d’agré- 
ment, et de bonté ;” and perhaps there are few 
better specimens of the woman who is extreme 
in nothing, but sympathetic in all things ; who 
affects us by no special quality, but by her 
entire being; whose nature has no tons cri- 
ards, but is like those textures which, from 
their harmonious blending of all colors, give 
repose to the eye, and do not weary us though 
we see them every eay. Madame de Sablé 
is also a striking example of the one order of 
influence which woman has exercised over lit- 
erature in France; and on this ground, as 
well as intrinsically, she is worth studying. If 
the reader agrees with us he will perhaps be 
inclined, as we are, to dwell a little on the 
chief points in her life and character. 
Madeline de Souvré, daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Courtenvaux, a nobleman distinguished 
enough to be chosen as governor of Louis XIIL., 
was born in 1599, on the threshold of that sev- 
enteenth century, the brilliant genius of which 
is mildly reflected in her mind and history. 
Thus, when in 1635 her more celebrated friend, 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon, afterward the Duch- 
ess de Longueville, made her appearance at 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, Madame de Sablé 
had nearly crossed that table-land of maturity 
which precedes a woman’s descent towards old 





age. She had been married, in 1614, to Phi- 
lippe Emanuel de Laval-Montmorency, Seign- 
eur de Bois-Dauphin, and Marquis de Sabl;, 
of whom nothing further is known than that 
he died in 1640, leaving her the richer by four 
children, but with a fortune considerably em- 
barrassed. With beauty and high rank added 
to the mental attractions of which we have 
abundant evidence, we may well believe that 
Madame de Sablé’s youth was brilliant. For 
her beauty we have the testimony of sober 
Madame de Motteville, who also speaks of her 
as having “ beaucoup de lumitre et de sincé- 
rité ;” and in the following passage very graph- 
ically indicates one phase of Madame de Sa- 
ble’s character : — 


The Marquise de Sablé was one of those 
whose beauty made the most noise when the 
Queen came into France. But if she was ami- 
able, she was still more desirous of appearing 
so; this lady’s self-love rendered her too sensi- 
tive to the regard which men exhibited towards 
her. There yet existed in France some remains 
of the politeness which Catharine de Medici had 
introduced from Italy, and the new dramas, with 
all the other works in prose and verse, which 
came from Madrid, were thought to have such 
great delicacy, that she (Madame de Sablé) had 
conceived a high idea of the gallantry which the 
Spaniards had learned from the Moors. 

She was persuaded that men can, without 
crime, have tender sentiments for women — that 
the desire of pleasing them led men to the great- 
est and finest actions—roused their intelligence, 
and inspired them with liberality, and all sorts 
of virtues: but, on the other hand, women who 
were the ornament of the world, and made to be 
served and adored, ought not to admit anything 
from them but their respectful attentions. As this 
lady supported her views with much talent and 
great beauty, she had given them authority in her 
time, and the number and consideration of those 
who continued to associate with her, have caused 
to subsist in our day what the Spaniards call 
Jinezas, 


Here is the grand element of the original 
femme précieuse, and it appears further, in a 
detail ie reported by Madame de Motteville, 
that Madame de Sablé had a passionate ad- 
mirer in the accomplished Duc de Montmo- 
rency, and apparently reciprocated his regard ; 
but discovering (at what period of their at- 
tachment is unknown) that he was raising a 
lover’s eyes towards the queen, she broke with 
him at once. “I have heard her say,” tells 
Madame de Motteville, “that her pride was 
such with regard to the Duc de Montmorency, 
that at the first demonstrations which he gave 
of his change, she refused to see him any 
more, being unable to receive with satisfaction 
attentions which she had to share with the 
greatest princess in the world.” There is no 
evidence, except the untrustworthy assertion 
of Tallement de Réaux, that Madame de Sa- 
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blé had any other liaison than this ; and the 
probability of the negative is increased by the 
ardor of her friendships. The strongest of 
these was formed early in life with Mademoi- 
selle Dona d’Attichy, afterwards Comtesse de 
Maure ; it survived the effervescence of youth 
and the closest intimacy of middle age, and 
was only terminated by the death of the latter 
in 1663. A little incident in this friendship is 
so characteristic in tne transcendentalism which 
was then carried into all the affections, that it 
is worth relating at length : — Mademoiselle 
dAttichy, in her grief and indignation at 
Richelieu’s treatment of her relative, quitted 
aris, and was about to join her friend at Sa- 
blé, when she suddenly discovered that Mad- 
ame de Sable, in a letter to Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, had said, that her greatest happiness 
would be to pass her life with Julie de Ram- 
bouillet, afterwards Madame de Montausier. 
To Anne d’Attichy this appears nothing less 
than the crime of lése-amitic. No explanations 
will appease her : she refuses to accept the as- 
surance that the offensive expression was used 
simply out of unreflecting conformity to the style 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet — that it was mere 
“ galimatias.” She gives up her journey and 
writes a letter. which is the only one Madame 
de Sable chose to preserve, when, in her pe- 
riod of devotion, she sacrificed the records of 
her youth. Here it is : — 
I have scen this letter in which you tell me 
there is so much ga/imatias, and I assure you that 
Ihave not found any at all. On the contrary, 
I find everything very plainly expressed, and 
among others, one which is too explicit for my 
satisfaction—namely, what you have said to Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet, that if you tried to ima- 
gine a perfectly happy life for yourself, it would 
be to pass it all alone with Mademoiselle de 
Rambouillet. You know whether any one can 
be more persuaded than I am of her merit; 
but I confess to you that that has not prevented 
me from being surprised that you could enter- 
tain a thought which did so great an injury to 
our friendship. As to believing that you said 
this to one, and wrote it to the other, simply for 
the sake of paying them an agreeable compli- 
ment, I have too high an esteem for your cou- 
rage to be able to imagine that complaisance 
would cause you thus to betray the sentiments 
of your heart, especially on a subject in which, 
as they were unfavorable to me, I think you 
would have the more reason for concealing 
them, the affection which I have for you being 
so well known to every one, and especially to 
Mademoiselle de Ramboillet, so that I doubt 
whether she will not have been more sensible of 
the wrong you have done me, than of the ad- 
vantage you have given her. The circumstance 
of this letter falling into my hands, has forcibly 
reminded me of these lines of Bertaut :— 


“ Malheureuse est l’ignorance 
Et plus malheureux le savoir.” 
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Having through this lost a confidence which 
alone rendered life a to me, it is im- 
possible for me to take the journey so much 
thought of. For would there be any propriety in 
travelling sixty miles in this season, in order to 
burthen you with a person so little suited to 
you, that, after years of a passion without paral- 
el, you cannot help thinking that the greatest 
pleasure of your life would be to pass it without 
her? JI return, then, into my solitude, to ex- 
amine the defects which cause me so’much un- 
happiness, and unless I can correct them, I 
should have less joy than confusion in seeing 
you. 


It speaks strongly for the charm of Madame 
de Sablé’s nature, that she was able to retain 
so susceptible a friend as Mademoiselle d’ Atti- 
chy in spite of numerous other friendships, 
some of which, especially that with Madame 
de Longueville, were far from lukewarm — in 
spite too of'a tendency in herself to distrust the 
affection of others towards her, and to wait for 
advances rather than to make them. We find 
many traces of this tendency in the affection- 
ate remonstrances addressed to her by Madame 
de Longueville. now for shutting herself up 
from her friends, now for doubting that her 
letters are acceptable. Here isa little passage 
from one of these remonstrances which indi- 
cates a trait of Madame de Sablé, and is in it- 
self.a bit of excellent sense, worthy the con- 
sideration of lovers and friends in general : — 
“Tam very much afraid that if I leave to you 
the care of letting me know when I can see 
you, I shall be a long time without having that 
pleasure, and that nothing will incline you to 
procure it me ; for I have always observed a 
certain lukewarmness in your friendship after 
our explanations, from which I have never 
seen you thoroughly recover ; and that is why 
I dread explanations ; for however good they 
may be in themselves, since they serve to recon- 
cile people, it must always be admitted, to their 
shame, that they are at least the effect of a bad 
cause, and that if they remove it for a time 
they sometimes leave a certain facility in get- 
ting angry again, which, without diminishing 
friendship, renders its intercourse less agreea- 
ble. It seems to me that I find all this in 
your behavior to me ; so I am not wrong in 
sending to know if you wish to have me to- 
day.” It is clear that Madame de Sablé was 
far from having what Saint-Beuve calls the one 
fault of Madame Necker — absolute perfection. 
A certain exquisiteness in her physical and 
moral nature was, as we shall see, the source 
of more than one weakness ; but the perce 
tion of these weaknesses, which is indicated in 
Madame de Longueville’s letters, heightens our 
idea of the attractive qualities which notwith- 
standing drew from her, at the sober age of forty, 
such expressions as the these :—* I assure you 
that you are the person in all the world whom 
it would be most agreeable to me to see, and 
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there is no one whose intercourse is a ground 
of truer satisfaction to me. It is admirable 
that at all times, and amidst all changes, the 
taste for your society remains in me ; and, 
if one ought to thank God for the joys which do 
not tend io salvation, I should thank him with 
all my heart for having preserved that to me 
at a time in which he has taken away from me 
all others.” 
Since we have entered on the chapter of 
Madame de Sablé’s weaknesses, this is the 
lace to mention what was the subject of end- 
ess raillery from her friends —her elaborate 
precaution about her health, and her dread of 
infection even from diseases the least commu- 
nicable. Perhaps this anxiety was founded as 
much on esthetie as on physical grounds, on dis- 
gust at the details of illness as much as on dread 
of suffering: with a cold in the head or a bilious 
complaint, the exquisite précicuse must have 
been considerably less conscious of being “ the 
ornament of the world,” and “ made to be 
adored.” Even her friendship, strong as it 
was, was not strong enough to overcome her 
horror of contagion : for when Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon, recently become Madame de 
Longueville, was attacked by small-pox, Mad- 
ame dv Sablé for some time had not courage 
to visit her, or even to see Mademoiselle de 
Rambouillet, who was assiduous in her attend- 
ance on the patient. A little correspondence 
propos of these circumstances, so well ex- 
hibits the graceful badinage in which the 
great ladies of that day were adepts, that we 
are tempted to quote one short letter. 


Mlle. de Rambouillet to the Marquise de Sable. 


Mlle. de Chalais (dame de compaynie to the 
Marquise) will please to read this letter to Mme. 
la Marquise, out of a draught: 

“Madame: I do not think it possible to begin 
my treaty with you too early, for Iam convinced 
that between the first proposition made to me 
that I should see you, and the conclusion, you 
will have so many reflections to make, so many 
physicians to consult, and so many fears to sur- 
mount, that I shall have full leisure to air my- 
self. The conditions which I offer to fulfil for 
this purpose are, not to visit you until I have 
been three days absent from the Hotel de Condé 
(where Mme. de Longueville was ill), to choose 
a frosty day, not to approach you within four 

aces, not to sit down on more than one seat. 
Tea may also have a great fire in your room, 
burn juniper in the four corners, surround your- 
self with imperial vinegar, with rue and worm- 
wood. If you can feel yourself safe under these 
conditions, without my cutting off my hair, I 
swear to you to execute them religiously ; and 
if you want examples to fortify you, I can tell 
you that the Queen consented to see M. Chaude- 
bonne, when he had come directly from Mlle. 
de Bourbon’s room, and that Mme. d’Aiguillon, 
who has good taste in such matters, and is free 
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me word that if I did not go to see her, she 
would come to me.” 


Madame de Sablé betrays in her reply that 
she winces under the raillery, and thus pro- 
vokes a rather severe though polite rejoinder, 
which, added to the fact that Madame de 
Longueville is convalescent, rouses her cou- 
rage to the pitch of paying the formidable 
visit. Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, made 
aware, through their mutual friend Voiture, 
that her sarcasm has cut rather too deep, winds 
up the matter by writing that very difficult pro- 
duction, a perfectly conciliatory yet dignified 
apology. Peculiarities like this always deepen 
with age, and accordingly, fifteen years later, 
we find Madame D’Orleans, in her Princesse 
de Paphlagonta—a romance in which she de- 
scribes her court, with the little quarrels and 
other affairs that agitated it—giving the follow- 
ing amusing picture, or rather caricature, of the 
extent to which Madame de Sable carried her 
pathological mania, which seems to have been 
shared by her friend the Countess de Maure 
(Mademoiselle d’Attichy). In the romance, 
these two ladies uppear under the names of 


the Princesse Parthénie and the Reine de 


Mionie. 


There was not an hour in the day in which 
they did not confer together on the means of 
avoiding death, and on the art of rendering 
themselves immortal. Their conferences did 
not take place like those of other people; the 
fear of breathing an air which was too cold or 
too warm, the dread lest the wind should be too 
dry or too moist—in short, the imagination that 
the weather might not be as temperate as they 
thought necessary for the preservation of their 
health, caused them to write letters from one 
room to the other. It would be extremely for- 
tunate if these notes could be found, and formed 
into a collection. I am convinced that they 
would contain rules for the regimen of life, pre- 
cautions even as to the proper time for applying 
remedies, and also, remedics which Hippocrates 
and Galen, with all their science, never heard 
of. Such a collection would be very useful to 
the public, and would be highly profitable to the 
faculties of Paris and Montpelier. If these let- 
ters were discovered, great advantages of all 
kinds might be derived from them, for they 
were princesses who had nothing mortal about 
them but the knowledge that they were mortal. 

In their writings might be learned all polite- 
ness in style, and the most delicate manner of 
speaking on all subjects. There is nothing with 
which they were not ac.juainted; they knew the 
affairs of all the States in the world, through the 
share they had in all the intrigues of its private 
members, either in matters of gallantry, as in 
other things on which their advice was necessa- 
ry; either to adjust embroilments and quarrels, 
or to excite them, for the sake of the advantages 
which their friends could derive from them; in 
a word, they were persons through whose hands 


from reproach on these points, has just sent the secrects of the whole world had to pass. 
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The Princess Parthénie (Mme. de Sablé) had a 
palate as delicate as her mind; nothing could 
equal the magnificence of the entertainments she 
gave; all the dishes were exquisite, and her 
cleanliness was beyond all that could be ima- 
gined. It was in their time that writing came 
into use; previously, nothing was written but 
marriage contracts, and letters were never heard 
of; thus it is to them that we owe a practice so 
convenient in intercourse. 


Still later, in 1669, when the most uncom- 
romising of the Port Royalists seemed to tax 
ladame de Sable with lukewarmness that she 

did not join them at Port-Royal-des-Champs, 
we find her writing to stern M. de Sévigny: 
“ En vérit? je crois que je ne pourrois mieux 
faire que de tout quitter et de m’en aller 1a. 
Mais que devendroient ces frayeurs de n’avoir 
pas de médecins & choisir, ni_ de chirurgien 
pour me saginer ?” In truth I don’t believe I 
could do better than to leave everything and 
go there. But what would become of the 
fears of not having physicians to choose from, 
nor a surgeon to bleed me ? 

Mademoiselle, as we have seen, hints at the 
love of delicate eating, which many of Ma- 
dame de Sable’s friends numbered among her 
foibles, especially after her religious career had 
commenced. She had a genius in friandise, 
and knew how to gratify the palate without 
offending the highest sense of refinement. 
Her sympathetic nature showed itself’ in this 
as in other things: she was always sending 
bonnes bouches to her friends, and trying to 
communicate to them her science and taste in 
the affairs of the table. Madame de Longue- 
ville, who had not the luxurious tendencies of 
her friend, writes —“Je vous demande au 
nom de Dieu, que vous ne me prépariez aucun 
ragoit. Surtout ne me donnez point de festin. 
Au nom de Dieu, qu’ll n’y ait rien quece 
qu’on peut manger, car vous savez que c’est 
inutile pour moi; de plus j’en ai scrupule.” 
For Heaven’s sake don’t prepare a ragout for 
me. Above all don’t givé mea feast. Let 
there be only something to eat—for more 
would be useless and wasteful. But other 
friends had more appreciation of her niceties. 
Voiture thanks her for her melons, and as- 
sures her that they are better than those of 
yesterday ; Madame de Choisy hopes that her 
ridicule of Jansenism will not provoke Ma- 
dame de Sable to refuse her the receipt for 
salad: and La Rochefoucauld writes: * You 
cannot do me a greater charity than to permit 
the bearer of this letter toenter into the mys- 
teries of your marmalade and your geniune 
preserves, and I humbly entreat you to do 
everything you can in his favor. If I could 
hope for two dishes of those preserves, which 
Idid not deserve to eat before, I should be 
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those spiritual people who convert a deficien- 
cy into a principle, and pique themselves on 
an obtuse palate as a point of superiority, we 
are not inclined to number Madame de Sable’s 
friandise amongst her defects. M. Cousin, too, 


is apologetic on this point. He says: 


It was only the excess of a delicacy which 
can be readily understood, and a sort of fidelity 
to the character of précieuse. As the previeuse 
did nothing according to common usage, she 
could not dine like another. We have cited a 
passage from Mme. de Motteville, where Mme. 
de Sable is represented in her first youth at the 
Hotel de Ramboillet, maintaining that woman is 
born to be an ornament to the world, and to re- 
ceive the adoration of men. The woman worthy of 
the name ought always to appear above material 
wants, and retain, even in the most vulgar de- 
tails of life, something distinguished and puri- 
fied. Eating is a very necessary operation, but 
one which is not agreeable to the eye. Mme. de 
Sablé insisted on its being conducted with a pe- 
culiar cleanliness. According to her, it was not 
every woman who could with impunity be at ta- 
ble in the presence of a lover; the first distor- 
tion of the face, she said, would be enough to 
spoil all. Gross meals, made for the body merely, 
ought to be abandoned to bourgeoises, and the re- 
fined woman should appear to take a little nou- 
rishment :merely to sustain her, and even to di- 
vert her, as one takes refreshments and ices. 
Wealth did not suffice for this; a particular ta- 
lent was required. Mme. de Sablé was a mis- 
tress in this art. She had transported the aris- 
tocratic spirit and the genre précieux, good breed- 
ing and good taste, even into cookery. Her din- 
ners, without any opulence, were celebrated and 
sought after. 


It is quite in accordance with all this, that 
Madame de Sablé shou!d delight in fine scents, 
and we find that she did; for being threaten- 
ed, in her Port Royal days, when she was at 
an advanced age, with the loss of smell, and 
writing for sympathy and information to Mére 
Agnes, who had lost that sense early in life, 
she receives this admonition from the stern 
saint: “ You would gain by this loss, my very 
dear sister, if you made use of it as a satisfac- 
tion to God, for having had too much pleasure 
in delicious scents.” Scarron describes her 
as — 


La non pareille Bois-Dauphine, 
Entre dames perle trés fine, 


and the superlative delicacy implied by this 
epithet seems to have belonged equally to her 
ersonal habits, her affections, and her intel- 
ect. 

Madame de Sable’s life, for anything we 
know, flowed on evenly enough until 1640, 
when the death of her husband threw upon 
her the care of an embarrassed fortune. She 


indebted to you all my life.” For our own part, | found a friend in Réné de Longueil, Seigneur 
being as far as possible from fraternizing with 'de Maisons, of whom we are content to know 
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no more than that he helped Madame de Sablé 
to arrange her affairs, though only by means 
of alienating from her family the estate of 
Sablé, that his house was her refuge during 
the blockade of Paris, in 1649, and that she 
was not unmindful of her obligations to him, 
when, subsequently, her credit could be ser- 
viceable to him at court. In the midst of 
these pecuniary troubles came a more terrible 
trial—the loss of her favorite son, the brave 
and handsome Guy de Laval, who, after a 
brilliant career in the campaigns of Condé, 
was killed at the siege of Dunkirk, in 1646, 
when scarcely four-and-twenty. The fine 
qualities of this young man had endeared him 
to the whole army, and especially to Condé, 
had won him the hand of the Chancellor 
Séguire’s daughter, and had thus opened to 
him the prospects of the highest honors. His 
loss seems to have been the most real sorrow 
of Madame de Sable’s life. Soon after follow- 
ed the commotions of the Fronde, which put 
a stop to social intercourse, and threw the 
closest friends into opposite ranks. Accord- 
ing to Lenet, who relies on the authority of 
Gourville, Madame de Sablé was under strong 
obligations to the court, being in the receipt 
of a pension of 2000 crowns; at all events, 
she adhered throughout to the Queen and 
Mazarin, but being as far as possible from a 
fierce partisan, and giving both by disposition 
and judgment to hear both sides of a question 
she acted as a conciliator, and retained her 
friends of both parties. The Countess de 
Maure, whose husband was the most obstinate 
of frondeurs, remained throughout her most 
cherished friend, and she kept up a constant 
correspondence with the lovely and intrepid 
heroine of the Fronde, Madame de Longue- 
ville. Her activity was directed to the ex- 
tinction of animosities, by bringing about 
marriages between the Montagues and Capu- 
lets of the Fronde—between the Prince de 
Condé, or his brother, and the niece of Maza- 
rin, or between the three nieces of Mazarin 
and the sons of three noblemen who were dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Fronde. Though 
her projects were not realized, her concilia- 
tory position enabled her to preserve all her 
friendships intact, and when the political tem- 
pest was over, she could assemble around her 
in her residence, in the Place Royal, the same 
society as before. Madame de Sablé was now 
approaching her twelfth lustrum, and though 
the charms of her mind and character made 
her more sought after than most younger 
women, it is not surprising that, sharing as she 
did in the religious ideas of her time, the con- 
cerns of “ salvation ” seemed to become press- 
ing. A religious retirement, which did not 
exclude the reception of literary friends, or 
the care for personal comforts, made the most 
becoming frame for age and diminished for- 
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tune. Jansenism was then to ordinary Catho- 
licism what Puseyism is to ordinary Church of 
Englandism in these days—it was a récherché 
form of piety unshared by the vulgar; and 
one sees at once that it must have special at- 
tractions for the précieuse. Madame de Sablé 
then, probably about 1655 or 6, determined to 
retire to Port Royal, not because she was 
already devout, but because she hoped to be- 
come so;-as, however, she wished to retain 
the pleasure of intercourse with friends who 
were still worldly, she built for herself a set 
of apartments at once distinct from the mon- 
astery and attached to it. Here, with a com- 
fortable establishment, consisting of her secre- 
tary, Dr. Valant, Mademoiselle de Chalais, 
formerly her dame de compagnie, and now be- 
come her friend; an excellent cook; a few 
other servants, and for a considerable time a 
carriage and coachman; with her best friends 
within a moderate distance, she could, as M. 
Cousin says, be out of the noise of the world 
without altogether forsaking it, preserve her 
dearest friendships, and have before her eyes 
edifying examples—* vaquer enfin 4 son aise 
aux soins de son salut et 4 ceux de sa santé.” 
To attend comfortably to her salvation and her 
health. 

We have hitherto looked only at one phase 
of Madame de Sable’s character and influence 
—that of the précieuse. But she was much 
more than this: she was the valuable, trusted 
friend of noble women and distinguished men ; 
she was the animating spirit of a society whence 
issued a new form of French literature: she 
was the woman of large capacity and large 
heart, whom Pascal sought to please, to whom 
Arnauld submitted the Discourse prefixed to 
his Logic, and to whom La Rochefoucauld 
writes : “ Vous savez que je ne crois que vous 
etes sur de certains chapitres, et surtout sur 
les replis du ceeur.” You know that I believe 
in no one but you when it comes to certain 
topics, and especially the tortuous windings of 
the heart. The papers preserved by her sec- 
retary, Valant, show that she maintained an 
extensive correspondence with persons of va- 
rious rank and character; that her pen was 
untiring in the interest of others; that men 
made her the depository of their thoughts, wo- 
men of their sorrows; that her friends were 
as impatient, when she secluded herself, as if 
they fad been rival lovers and she a youthful 
beauty. It is into her ear that Madame de 
Longueville pours her troubles and difficulties, 
and that Madame de La Fayette communi- 
cates her little alarms lest young Count de St. 
Paul should have detected her intimacy with 
La Rochefoucauld.* The few of Madame de 


* The letter to which we allude has this charm- 
ing little touch:—“ Je hais comme la mort que les 
gens de son age puissent croire que j’ai des galan- 
teries. Il semble qu'on leur parait sent ans des 
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Sable’s letters which survive show that she 
excelled in that epistolary style which was 
the speciality of the Hotel de Rambouillet ; 
one to Madame de Montausier, in favor of M. 
Périer, the brother-in-law of Pascal, is a hap- 
py mixture of good taste and good sense ; but 
amongst them all we prefer quoting one to 
the Duchess de la Tremouille. It is light and 
pretty, and made out of almost nothing, like 
soap-bubbles. 


Je crois qu'il n’y a que moi qui face si bien tout 
le contraire de ce que je veux faire, car il est vrai 
qu'il n'y a personne que jhonore plus que vous, 
et j'ai si bien fait qu’il est quasi impossible que 
vous le puissiez ecroire. Ce n’estoit pas assez 

our vous persuader que je suis indigne de vos 
tml graces et de votre souvenir que d’avoir 
manqué fort longtemps & vous écrire ; il falloit 
encore retarder quinze jours & me donner lhon- 
neur de répondre a votre letter. En vérité, Ma- 
dame, cela me fait parditre si coupable, que vers 
tout autre que vous j’aimerois mieux letre en 
effet que d’entreprendre une chose si difficile 
qu’est celle de me justifier. Mais je me sens si 
innocent dans mon ame, et j'ai tant d’estime, de 
respect et d'affection pour vous, qu'il me semble 
que vous devez le connditre 4 cent lieues de dis- 
tances d'ici, encore que je ne vous dise pas un 
mot. C’est ce que me donne le courage de vous 
écrire & cette heure, mais non pas ce qui m’en a 
empéché si longtemps. J’ai commence & faillir 
par force, ayant eu beaucoup de maux, et depuis 
je Vai fait par honte, et je vous avoue que si je 
n’avoir a cette heure la confiance que vous m’avez 
donnée en me rassurant, et celle que je tire de 
mes propres sentimens pour vous, je n’oserois 
jamais entreprendre de vous faire souvenir de 
moi; mais je m’assure que vous oublierez tout, 
sur la protestation que je vous fais de ne me lais- 
ser plus endurcir en mes fautes et de demeurer 
inviolablement. Madame, votre, etc. 

I believe there is nobody but myself so ready 
to Jo exactly the contrary of what I wish to do, 
for it is certain that there is no person whom I 
honor more than you, and yet I have managed 
s0 that it is almost impossible for you to believe 
it. In order to convince you that I was unwor- 
thy of your good graces and of your remem- 
brance, it was not enough to have failed to 
write to you for a long time, but I must also 
wait fifteen days before doing myself the honor 
of answering your letter. Indeed, madame, this 
makes me look so blamable that, to any body 
but you, I should rather be so indeed, than to 
undertake so difficult a thing as to justify my- 
self. But I feel so innocent in my conscience, 
and have so much esteem, respect, and affection 
for you, that it seems to me that you ought to 
know it a hundred miles off, even if I did not 


qu'on est plus vieille qu’ eux, et ils sont tout pro- 
pre a s’etonner qu’il y ait encore question des 
gens.” [I hate like death that men of his age 
should suspect me of gallantries. It would seem 


that they set down every body older than themselves 
to be at least a hundred years old; and are quite 
amazed to hear them spoken of as having any pre- 
tensions. 
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say a word to you about it. This is what gives 
me the courage to write to you now—but it is 
not this which has prevented me doing it before. 
I was wanting, in the first place, out of necessity, 
having been sick several times, and afterwards 
from shame ; and I confess to you now, that were 
it not for the confidence you give by reassuring 
me, and that which I derive from my own feel- 
ings towards you, I should not venture to under- 
take to call myself to your remembrance; but I 
assure myself that you will forget all, upon my 
protestation that I will no longer harden myself 
in my faults. 


Was not the woman, who could unite the 
ease and grace indicated by this letter, with 
an intellect that men thought worth consult- 
ing on matters of reasoning and philosophy, 
with warm affections, untiring activity for 
others, no ambition as an authoress, and an 
insight into confitures and ragouts, a rare com- 
bination? No wonder that her salon at Port- 
Royal was the favorite resort of such women 
as Madame de La Fayette, Madame de Mon- 
tausier, Madame de Longueville, and Madame 
de Hautefort ; and of such men as Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld, Nicole, and Domat. The col- 
lections of Valant contain papers which show 
what were the habitual subjects of conversa- 
tion in this salon. Theology, of course, was a _. 
chief topic ; but physics and metaphysics had 
their turn, and still more frequently morals, 
taken in their widest sense. There were 

Yonferences on Calvinism, of which an ab- 
stract is preserved. When Rohault invented 
his glass tubes to serve for the barometrical 
experiments, in which Pascal had roused a 
strong interest, the Marquis de Sourdis enter- 
tained the society with a paper, entitled Why 
Water mounts in a Glass Tube. Cartesianism 
was an exciting topic here, as well as every- 
where else in France ; it had its partisans and 
opponents; and papers were read, containing 
Thoughts on the Opinions of M. Descartes 
These lofty matters were varied by discus- 
sions on love and friendship, on the drama, 
and on most of the things in heaven and earth 
which the philosophy of that day dreamt of. 
Morals—generalizations on human affections, 
sentiments, and conduct—seem to have been 
the favorite theme; and the aim was to re- 
duce these generalizations to their briefest 
form of expression, to give them the epigram- 
matic turn which made them portable in the 
memory. This was the speciality of Madame 
de Sabl:’s circle, and was, probably, due to 
her own tendency. As the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet was the nursery of graceful letter- 
writing, and the Luxembourg of “ portraits ” 
and “ characters,” so Madame de Sablé’s salon 
fostered that taste for the sententious style, 
to which we owe, probably, some of the best 
Pensées of Pascal, and, certainly, the Maxims 
of La Rochefoucauld. Madame de Sable her 
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self wrote maxims, which were circulated | self the initiation of this form of writing, he 


among her friends, and, after her death, were 
published by the Abbé d’Ailly. They have 
the excellent sense and nobility of feeling 


which we should expect in everything of hers ;| 


but they have no stamp of genius or individu- 
al character: they are to the Maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld, what the vase moulded in dull, 
heavy clay, is to the vase which the action of 
fire has made light, brittle, and transparent. 
She also wrote a treatise on Education, which 
is much praised by La Rochefoucauld and M. 
@’Andilly ; but which seems no longer to be 
found: probably it was not much more elabo- 
rate than her so-called “ Treatise on Friend- 
ship,” which is but a short string of maxims. 
Madame de Sablé’s forte was evidently not 
to write herself, but to stimulate others to 
write ; to show that sympathy and apprecia- 
tion which are as genial and encouraging as 
the morning sunbeams. She seconded a man’s 
wit with understanding—one of the best of- 
fices which womanly intellect has rendered to 
the advancement of culture; and the absence 
of originality made her all the more receptive 
towards the originality of others. 

The manuscripts of Pascal show that many 
of the Pensées, which are commonly supposed 
to be raw materials for a great work on reli- 
gion, were remodelled again and again, in or- 
der to bring them to the highest degree of 
terseness and finish, which would hardly have 
been the case if they had only been part of a 
quarry for a greater production. Thoughts 
which are merely collected as materials, as 
stones out of which a building is to ke erected, 
are not cut into facets, and polished like ame- 
thysts or emeralds. Since Pascal was from 
the first in the habit of visiting Madame de 
Sablé at Port-Royal, with his sister Madame 
Perier (who was one of Madame de Sable’s 
dearest friends), we may well suppose that he 
would throw some of his jewels among the 
large and small coin of maxims, which were a 
sort of subscription money there. Many of 
them have an epigrammatic piquancy, which 
was just the thing tocharm a circle of viva- 
cious and intelligent women; they seem to 
come from a La Rochefoucauld, who has been 
dipped over again in philosophy and wit, and 
received a new layer. But whether or not 
Madame de Sablé’s influence served to en- 
rich the Pensées of Pascal, it is clear that 
but for her influence the “Maxims” of La 
Rochefoucauld would never have existed. Just 
as in some circles the effort is, who shall 
make the best puns, (horribile dictu!) or the 
best charades, in the salon of Port-Royal the 
amusement was to fabricate maxims. La- 
Rochefoucauld said, “ L’envie de faire des 
maximes se gagne comme le rhume.” You 
catch the desire to make maxims, and you 
catch a cold. So far from claiming for him- 





accuses Jacques Esprit, and another habi- 
tué of Madame de Sable’s salon, of having 
excited in him the taste for maxims, in om 
der to trouble his repose. The said Esprit 
was an academician, and had been a fre- 
quenter of the Hotel de Rambouillet. He 
had already published “Maxims in Verse,” 
and he subsequently produced a book cal- 
ed La Fausset? des Vertus Humaines, which 
seems to consist of Rochefoucauldism become 
flat with an infusion of sour Calvinism. Never- 
theless, La Rochefoucauld seems to have priz- 
ed him, to have appealed to his judgment, 
and to have concocted maxims with him, 
which he afterwards begs him to submit to 
Madame de Sable. He sends a little batch 
of maxims to her himself, and asks for an 
equivalent in the shape of good eatables: 
“ Voila tout ce que j'ai de maximes; mais 
comme je ne donne rien pour rien, je vous 
demande un potage aux carottes, un ragoat 
de mouton,” ete. Here are all the maxims 
I have ;—for which, as I don’t give anything 
for nothing, I ask some carrot-soup—and a 
ragout of mutton. The taste and the talent 
enhanced each other; until, at last, La Roche- 
foucauld began to be conscious of his pre- 
eminence in the circle of maxim-mongers, 
and thought of a wider audience. Thus grew 
up the famous “ Maxims,” about which little 
need be said. Every one is now convine- 
ed, or professes to be convinced, that, as to 
form, they are perfect, and that as"to mat- 
ter, they are at once undeniably true and 
miserably false ; true as applied to the cond- 
tion of human nature in which the selfish 
instincts are still dominant, false if taken as a 
representation of all the elements and poss- 
bilities of human nature. We think La Roche- 
foucauld himself wavered as to their universali- 
ty, and that this wavering is indicated in the 
qualified form of some of the maxims; it oc- 
casionally struck him that the shadow of virtue 
must have a substance, but he had never 
grasped that substance—it had never been 
present to his consciousness. 

It is curious to see La Rochefoucauld’s ner- 
vous anxiety about presenting himself before 
the public as an author; far from rushing into 
print, he stole into it, and felt his way by ask- 
ing private opinions. Through Madame de 
Sablé he sent manuscript copies to various 
persons of taste and talent, both men and wo- 
men, and many of the written opinions which 
she received in reply are still in existence. 
The women Polen» find the maxims dis- 
tasteful, but the men write approvingly. These 
men, however, are for the most part ecclesiastics 
who decry human nature that they may ex- 
alt divine grace. The coincidence between 
Augustinianism or Calvinism, with its doctrine 
of human corruption, and the hard cynicism 
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of the maxims, presents itself in quite a pi- 
quant form in some of the laudatory opinions 
on La Rochefoucauld. One writer says:— 
“Onne pourroit faire une instruction plus 

ropre i un catechuméne pour convertir a 

ieu son esprit et sa volonté . . . . Quand il 
n’y auroit que cet escrit au monde et l’Evan- 
gile je voudrois etre chrétien. L’un m’ap- 

rendroit 4 connoistre mes mis?res et l’autre a 
unplorer mon libérateur.” One could not give 
better instruction to a catechumen to convert 
to God his mind and will. If there were 
nothing in the world but this work and the 
gospel, I should choose to be a Christian. One 
of them would teach me my wretchedness— 
and the other to pray to my Saviour. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon sends word to La Roche- 
foucauld, after the publication of his work, 
that the Book of Job and the Maxims are her 
only reading! 

That Madame de Sablé herself had a toler- 
ably just idea of La Rochefoucauld’s charac- 
ter, as well as of his maxims, may be gathered 
not only from the fact that her own maxims 
are as full of the confidence in human good- 
ness which La Rochefoucauld wants, as they 
are empty of the style which he possesses, but 
also from a letter in which she replies to the 
criticisms of Madame de Schomberg. “ The 
author,” she says, “derived the maxim on in- 
dolence from his own disposition, for never 
was there so great an indolence as his, and I 
think that his heart, inert as it is, owes this 
defect ds much to his idleness as his will. It 
has never permitted him to do the least action 
for others; and I think that, amidst all his 
great desires and great hopes, he is sometimes 
indolent on his own behalf.” Still she must 
have felt a hearty interest in the “Maxims,” 
as in some degree her foster-child, and she 
must also have had considerable affection for 
the author, who was lovable enough to those 
who observed the rule of Helvetius, and ex- 
pected nothing from him. She not only as- 
sisted him as we have seen, in getting criti- 
cisms, and carrying out the improvements sug- 
gested by them, but when the book was ac- 
tually published, she prepared a notice of it 
for the only journal then existing—the Jour- 
nal des Savants. This notice was originally a 
brief statement of the nature of the work, and 
the opinions which had been formed for and 
against it, with a moderate eulogy, in conclu- 
sion, on its good sense, wit, and insight into 
human nature. But when she submitted it 
to La Rochefoucauld he objected to the para- 
graph which stated the adverse opinion, and 
requested her to alter it. She, however, was 
pr om unable or unwilling to modify her no- 
tice, and returned it with the following 
note : — 


“Je vous envoie ce que j’ai pu tirer de ma teste 
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pour mettre dans le Journal des Savants. J’y ai 
mis cet endroit qui vous est le plus sensible, afin 
que cela vous fasse surmonter la mauyaise honte 
qui vous fit mettre la préface sans y rien retranch- 
er, et je n’ai pas craint de la mettre, parce que je 
suis assurée que vous ne le ferez pas imprimer, 
quand méme le reste vous plairoit. Je vous as- 
sure aussi que je vous serai plus obligée si vous 
en usez comme d’une chose qui servit 4 vous 
pour le corriger ou pour le jeter au feu. Nous 
autres grands auteurs, nous sommes trop riches 
our craindre de rien perdre de nos productions. 
Mandez-moi ce qu’il vous semble de ce dictum.” 
“T send you what I have been able to draw out 
of my head, to put into the Journal des Savants, 
I have put there the passage you felt the most, in 
order to make you get over the diffidence which 
would otherwise cause you to use the preface 
without alteration—and I had no fear of putting 
it there, because I am sure you would not print 
that, even if you liked the rest. I assure you 
that I shall be the more obliged to you if you 
use it as a matter which you can correct, or throw 
into the fire. We great authors are too rich to 
be afraid to lose any part of our works. Let me 
know what you think of this enactment. 


La Rochefoucauld availed himself of this 
permission, and “edited ” the notice, touching 
up the style, and leaving out the blame. In 
this revised form it appeared in the Journal 
des Savants. In some points, we see, the 
youth of journalism was not without promise 
of its future. 

While Madame de Sablé was thus playing 
the literary confidante to La Rochefoucauld, 
and was the soul of a society whose chief in- 
terest was the belles lettres, she was equally 
active in graver matters. She was in con- 
stant intercourse or correspondence with the 
devout women of Port-Royal, and of the 
neighboring convent of the Carmelites, many 
of whom had once been the ornaments of the 
court; and there is a proof that she was con- 
scious of being highly valued by them in the 
fact that when the Princess Marie-Madeline, 
of the Carmelites, was dangerously ill, not be- 
ing able or not daring to visit her, she sent 
her youthful portrait to be hung up in the 
sick-room, and received from the same Mere 
Agnes whose grave admonition we have quot- 
ed above, a charming note, describing the 
pleasure which the picture had given in the 
infirmary of “ Notre bonne Mere.” She was 
interesting herself deeply in the translation of 
the New Testament, which was the work of 
Sacy, Arnauld, Nicole, Le Maitre and the 
Duc de Luynes conjointly, Sacy having the 
principal share. We have mentioned that 
Arnauld asked her opinion on the Discourse 
prefixed to his Logic, and we may conclude 
from this that he had found her judgment val- 
uable in many other cases. Moreover, the 
persecution of the Port-Royalists had com- 
menced, and she was uniting with Madame 
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de Longueville in aiding and protecting her 

ious friends. Moderate in her Jansenism, as 
in everything else, she held that the famous 
formulary denouncing the Augustinian doc- 
trine, and declaring it to have been originated 
by Jansenius, should be signed without reserve, 
and, as usual, she had faith in conciliatory 
measures ; but her moderation was no excuse 
for inaction. She was at one time herself 
threatened with the necessity of abandoning 
her residence at Port-Royal, and had thought 
of retiring to a religious house at Auteuil, a 
village near Paris. She did, in fact, pass some 
summers there, and she sometimes took refuge 
with her brother, the Commandeur de Souvre, 
with Madame de Montausier, or Madame de 
Longueville. The last was much bolder in 
her partisanship than her friend, and her su- 
perior wealth and position enabled her to give 
the Port-Royalists more efficient aid. Ar- 
nauld and Nicole resided five years in her 
house ; it was under her protection that the 
translation of the New Testament was carried 
on and completed, and it was chiefly through 
her efforts that, in 1669, the persecution was 
brought to an end. Madame de Sablé co-op- 
erated with all her talent and interest in the 
same direction; but here, as elsewhere, her 
influence was chiefly valuable in what she 
stimulated others to do, rather than in what 
she did herself. It was by her that Madame 
de Longueville was first won to the cause of 
Port-Royal; and we find this ardent brave 
woman constantly seeking the advice and 
sympathy of her more timid and self-indul- 
gent, but sincere and judicious friend. 

In 1669, when Madame de Sablé had at 
length rest from these anxieties, she was at 
the good old age of seventy, but she lived nine 
years longer—years, we may suppose, chiefly 
dedicated to her spiritual concerns. This 
gradual, calm decay, allayed the fear of death 
which had tormented her more vigorous days ; 
and she died with tranquillity and trust. It 
is a beautiful trait of these last moments, that 
she desired not to be buried with her family, 
or even at Port-Royal, among her saintly and 
noble companions, but in the cemetery of her 
parish, like one of the people, without pomp 
or ceremony. 

It is worth while to notice, that with Madame 
de Sable, as with some other remarkable 
Frenchwomen, the part of her life which is 
richest in interest and results, is that which is 
looked forward to by most of her sex with 
melancholy, as the period of decline. When 
between fitty and sixty, she had philosophers, 
wits, beauties, and saints clustering around 
her; and one naturally cares to know what 
was the elixir which gave her this enduring 
and general attraction. We think it was, in 
a great degree, that well-balanced develop- 
ment of mental powers which gave her a com- 
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prehension of varied intellectual processes, 
and a tolerance for varied forms of character, 
which is still rarer in women than in men. 
Here was one point of distinction between 
her and Madame de Longueville; and an 
amusing passage, which Saint-Beuve has dis- 
interred from the writings of the Abbe St. 
Pierre, so well serves to indicate, by contrast, 
what we regard as the great charm of Mad- 
ame de Sablé’s mind, that we shall not be 
wandering from our subject in quoting it. 


“JT one day asked M. Nicole what was the 
character of Mme. de Longueville’s intellect ; he 
told me it was very subtle and delicate in the 
penetration of character, but very small, very 
feeble ; and that her comprehension was extreme- 
ly narrow in matters of science and reasoning, 
and on all speculations that did not concern 
matters of sentiment. For example, he added, I 
one day said to her that I could wager and de- 
monstrate that there were in Paris, at least two 
inhabitants who has the same number of hairs, 
although I could not point out who these two 
men were. She told me, I could never be sure 
of it until I had counted the hairs of these two 
men. Here is my demonstration, I said :—I take 
it for granted that the head which is most amply 
supplied with hairs has not more than 200,000, 
and the head which is least so has but one hair. 
Now, if you suppose that 200,000 heads have 
each a different number of hairs, it necessarily 
follows that they have each one of the numbers 
of hairs which form the series from 1 to 200,000; 
for if it were supposed that there were two 
among these 200,000 who had the same number 
of hairs, I should have gained my wager. Sup- 
posing, then, that these 200,000 inhabitants have 
all a different number of hairs, if I add a single 
inhabitant who has hairs, and who has not more 
than 200,000, it necessarily follows that this num- 
ber of hairs, whatever it may be, will be contain- 
ed in the series from 1 to 200,000, and conse- 
quently will be equal to the number of hairs on 
one of the previous 200,000 inhabitants. Now 
as, instead of one inhabitant more than 200,000, 
there are nearly 800,000 inhabitants in Paris, 
you see clearly that there must be many heads 
which have an equal number of hairs, though I 
have not counted them. Still Mme. de Longue- 
ville could never comprehend that this equality 
of hairs could be demonstrated, and always main- 
tained that the only way of proving it was to 
count them.” 


Surely, the most ardent admirer of femi- 
nine shallowness must have felt some irrita- 
tion when he'found himself arrested by this 
dead wall of stupidity, and have turned with 
relief to the larger intelligence of Madame de 
Sable, who was not the less graceful, delicate, 
and feminine, because she could follow a train 
of reasoning, or interest herself in a question 
of science. In this combination consisted her 
pre-eminent charm: she was not a genius, 
not a heroine, but a woman whom men could 
more than love—whom they could make their 
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friend, confidante, and counsellor; the sharer, 
not of their joys and sorrows only, but of their 
ideas and aims. 

Such was Madame de Sablé, whose name 
is, perhaps, new to some of our readers, so far 
does it lie from the surface -of literature and 
history. We have seen, too, that she was on- 
ly one amongst a crowd — one in a firma- 
ment of feminine stars which, when once the 
biographical telescope is turned upon them, 
appear scarcely less remarkable and interest- 
ing. Now, if the reader recollects what was 
the position and average intellectual character 
of women in the high society of England dur- 
ing the reigns of James the First and the two 
Charleses—the period through which Madame 
de Sable’s career extends—we think he will 
admit our position as to the early superiority 
of womanly development in France: and this 
fact, with its causes, has not merely an histori- 
cal interest, it has an important bearing on 
the culture of women in the present day. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Women become superior in France by being 
admitted to a common fund of ideas, to com- 
mon objects of interest with men; and this 
must ever be the essential condition at once 
of true womanly culture and of true social 
well-being. We have no faith in feminine 
conversazioni, where ladies are eloquent on 
Apollo and Mars: though we meipatiion with 
the yearning activity of faculties which, de- 
prived of their proper material, waste them- 
selves in weaving fabrics out of cobwebs. Let 
the whole field of reality be laid open to wo- 
man as well as to man, and then that which 
is peculiar in her mental modification, instead 
of being, as it is now, a source of discord and 
repulsion between the sexes, will be found to 
be a necessary complement to the truth and 
beauty of life. Then we shall have that mar- 
riage of minds which alone can blend all the 
hues of thought and feeling in one lovely rain- 
bow of promise for the harvest of human hap- 
piness. 





From Punch. 


WHAT IS THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND ? 
Wnuart is the German’s Fatherland ? 
The world would like to understand, 
And why the German holds it worth 
More than another tract of earth ? 


Is it a land of bright sunshine ? 

Ts it a land of corn and wine ? 
Abounding, fll the world above, 

That Fatherland which Germans love ? 


Who, for itself alone, would prize 
The land of finest scenes and skies # 
Or care a fig about its fruits, 

If they but serve to fatten brutes ? 


The Fatherland of Germans, then, 
Should be a land of noble men; 

A land of arts, and arms, and lore, 
Their Fatherland should be, therefore. 


In learning, glorious arts and song, 
The German’s Fatherland is strong : 
Arms, too, the brave Teutonic breed 
To wield, like men, are good at need. 


But parcelled out that land we sce 
Which should be all entire and free: 
Each weak state owns a despot’s rule: 
One strong one that of one weak fool. 


With strings of apron basely tied, 
By means of sister or of bride, 
Are these mere satraps of the Czar 
To their Imperial Master's car. 


What, Germans! honest men and true, 
And shall they also harness you ? 

You to that chariot shall they bind 

Whose wheels but move to crush mankind ? 


If you will crouch and kiss the ground, 
Before those poor old women crowned, 
The dirt whereon you dare not stand, 
That is the German’s Fatherland. 





VARIETY OF THE BLAcKBERRY.—The New 
Rochelle blackberry is evidently quite different 
from the common wild varieties, and also differ- 
ent from any that have been cultivated. It is 
much larger, more uniform in size, and more pro- 
lific than other varieties ; it has less seeds, a good 
flavor, and is a good keeper. If is also thought 
to be better adapted to poor soils. On this point 
we cannot speak as positively from our own ob- 
servation. One thing seems certain, that it has 
not depreciated by cultivation during eight or 
ten years. <As to its size, it will surprise most 
persons who see it for the first time. At Nor- 
walk, we saw several stalks bearing five to eight 

uarts each. We tried some that had been ga- 
thered over forty hours, and found the flavor 
quite good. A quart of them numbered 111 
berries. We picked a quart from vines which 
had received no manure for two years past, and 
from which the largest had just been selected for 
the Newhaven Horticultural Society, and found 
that seventy-two of them filled a quart measure. 
The vines [stems or canes] grow quite large— 
many of them over an inch in diameter, and the 
fruit hangs in thick clusters—in size more like 
very large greengage plums than like thie ordi- 
nary blackberry. The flavor is not apparently 
diminished by its large size, and the few seeds 
are not its least recommendation. We think 
this berry a valuable acquisition to our domestic 
fruits, and worthy of a place in every garden. 
We have watched this Veschheny in several lo- 
calities for some time past, and are thus particu- 
lar in describing it, in order to answer the nu- 
merous inquiries we are continually receiving in 





regard to it—American Agriculturist. 
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A TRAGEDY IN 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A TRAGEDY IN MARRIED LIFE. 


I was sitting one summer evening in my 
chambers, sipping my after-dinner coffee, when, 
of all men in the world, who should step in but 
Dick Woodenspoon. I was very glad to see 
Dick, as I had a great regard for him. He was 
my chum in college, and some years my junior ; 
so that I looked upon him almost with paternal 
feelings. He sat down, and we talked ber some 
time upon indifferent subjects. At length Dick 
arose, took a turn or two through the room: 
then, coming up close to me, he spoke a few 
words in an indistinct and hurried manner. 

“In the name of all that is serious, say that 
again, Dick, will you ?—and speak slowly, that I 
may be sure I understand you.” 

* Chubble, I’m going to be married !” repeated 
Dick Woodenspoon, in sounds of unmistakable 
import, but somewhat nervously emitted. 

“ Married !” said I, echoing him. 

“ Married !” replied he, echoing my echo. 

There was a pause. At length I broke si- 
lence— 

“Compose yourself, my dear fellow; finish 
your cup of coffee, and then tell me all about it.” 

I turned my chair round to the fire, put my 
feet on the bars of the grate, and raised my 
hand to my eyes as if shading them from the 
light, but in reality that I might spare him the 
pain of being looked at. Oh, how I felt for his 
emotion ! 

“Well, my dear Caleb, you *know very well 
what my opinion of matrimony has always been.” 

“ Ay, Dick; I knew you were hankering after 
that blessed estate any time this twelvemonth 


“ And you know, Caleb, how I esteem the sex, 
and how happy I should account myself if I 
could find a woman who could come up to my 
beau ideal of a wife.” 

“ Ah, Dick, that’s the point—your beau ideal 
of a wife; but suppose she don’t, Dick. A wo- 
man’s appearance is all very well. She may 
have beauty, and youth, and seem to be gentle, 
and domestic, and all that, before you marry 
her; but who is to assure you that these are not 
all put on? ‘Taking a wife is like buying rail- 
way shares—you judge by the prospectus, or the 
report of the Directors. You buy in, sir, as you 
did last year, Dick, in the ‘Great Pankosmikon’ 
Company — ten, twenty, thirty shares — well, it 
turns out to be a bubble, a bite, a hoax. Shares 
fall fifty per cent—seventy-five—a hundred ; and 
then you transfer them to a pauper to avoid a call ; 
aud well for you that you can do so and get rid 
of them. But if your wife turns out a bad spe- 
culation, Dick, you can’t assign her to a pauper, 
remember that !’ 

“Nay,” but said Dick, deprecatingly, “hear 
me out, Caleb, before you pronounce upon the 
matter, won’t you ?” 

“Go on, Dick—go on.” 

_ “ Well, then, in the first place, my dear Lucy 
is acharming little girl in point of appearance ; 
such dove-like eyes, the seek of the swan, the—” 

“Oh, to be sure —‘Flammeolos oculos, col- 
laque lacteola ;’ but pass that over, Dick. Re- 
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member that beauty is at best evanescent; dis- 
ease or accident may destroy it itan hour. As 
says Socrates, ‘ KaAAos pev yap }) xpbvos avadwoev 
} vooos éuapdve.’” 


‘Nay. But what says St. Augustine ?—‘ Pul- 


chritudo corporis bonum Dei donum est’ A 
beautiful person is a goodly gift from God.” 

“ Well, well,—have it your own way, Dick, in 
the matter of beauty. Admit, then, that she is 
fair as Venus. Pass on to the next.” 

“ A charming temper—modest, yet sprightly ; 
affable, yet dignified; tender, yet reserved in her 
affections.” 

“Hey-day! What a paragon of perfection! 
But how know you, Dick, that she has all those 
charms? Have you seen her angry, merry, 
laughing, weeping, hot, cold, sick, well-dressed, 
undressed—at all times, and in all gestures and 
passions? Have you seen how she carries her- 
self with her parents, her friends, her compan- 
ions ?” 

“She has no parents, nor a relative in the 
world, that I know of; and, to tell you the truth, 
I look upon that circumstance, my dear Caleb, as 
one of the most favorable to my prospects of 
matrimonial felicity. ‘There will be nobody to 
divide her affections with me; no duties to dis- 
tract her from those she will owe to me.” 

“Well, Dick, there is something in that, I 
grant you. But where, pray, did you find this 
lone dove ?” 

“She came with my sister from school, to 
spend the vacation at my uncle’s, where I saw 
her for the first time.” 

“T understand ; and so then you knocked up 
this flirtation, and committed yourself irretrieva- 
bly in the short space of three weeks. O, Dick, 
Dick !—aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“ Ah, Caleb, if you had seen her, and known 
her——” 

“ Pshaw, Dick! I tell you, where the matter 
is between a soft heart, like yours, and a pretty 
face, the more you saw of her the less you were 
able to know her. But go on, go on; don’t spare 
my feelings—let me hear all.”: 

And Dick did go on, and made a clean breast 
of it, poor fellow, as they say. He told me the 
progress of his love; the charms, both personal 
and mental, of the girl; the manner ip which, 
despite all his shyness, his sensitiveness, and his 
peculiaritics on the subject of the sex, he was 
led, one fine summer’s evening, upon so short an 
acquaintance, to “ offer his hand and his heart,” 
as the phrase is; how the young lady at first re- 
tired tearfully ; how his sister sought her in her 
room ; how they were closetted together, I know 
not how long ; how she came forth in the twilight, 
smiling through her tears, like the moon through 
the night-mist (as Dick was pleased poctically to 
observe) ; how he renewed his suit; how he took 
her hand, how he raised it to his lips ; how—— 
but I had here peremptorily to interpose, and beg 
that he would spare himsclf the recital, and me 
the hearing of such “love passages,” assuring 
him that I could find them all ready made to my 
hand in the fashionable novels of the day. He 
complied with my request, and summed up the 
matter in the intelligible observation, that his ad- 
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“ Lucy has left school,” he continued; “ I have 
spoken to her guardian, obtained his assent, and 
am to be married in a few days. There is but 
one thing, my dear Caleb, that can add to my 
happiness, and that is, that you shall be present 
to witness it. Promise me that you will come to 
my wedding.” 

“Dick,” said I, “ my dear fellow, the thing is 
impossible. I can’t leave this, even for a day, 
till the term is over. Besides, how do I know 
that I should be a witness to your happiness? 
Don’t you remember I was the witness to the 
transfer of the shares in ‘the Great Pankosmi- 
kon? You were full of hope then, and yet did it 
make you happy? did the scheme prosper ?” 

“ Don’t now, Caleb,” said Dick, entreatingly— 
“don’t say another word about the ‘ Pankosmi- 
kon, please. You make me nervous—you do in- 
deed.” 

“ Well, then, Dick, I won’t: but I'll tell you 
what I'll do—When you are sometime married, 
and can speak from experience ; if you are able, 
with a true heart to say, that all your bright an- 
ticipations have been realized—that you are hap- 
py write to me, my dear fellow, and say so; and 

well assured that no light matter shall pre- 
vent me going to you, and witnessing with my 
own eyes your contentment; but not now, Dick, 
not now.” 

Dick Woodenspoon arose to depart. He took 
his hat in his left hand, and with his right hand 
he grasped mine. 

“God bless you, Caleb,” said he; “remember 
that my heart can never be so filled that there 
shall not be a corner for you.” 

“ Adieu, Dick. My heart is but a solitary, ill- 
farnished apartment; you may occupy it entire- 
ly. May you be happy.” 

“Have no fears for me, Caleb. Remember 
what the son of Sirach says—‘ A good wife is a 
good portion. The grace of a wife delighteth 
her husband, and her discretion will fatten his 
bones.’ ” 

“Ay, Dick; but says he not also,‘ An evil 
wife is a yoke shaken to and fro; he that hath 
hold of her is as though he held a scorpion ? ” 

“Caleb, do you not know that the last gift 
which God gave man to complete his happiness 
was a wite?” 

“Dick, Dick, are you not aware that the last 
evil which the devil wrought on Job was to leave 
him his wife after he had taken away all his 
goods ?” 

“ Farewell, Caleb, till next we meet.” 

“ Adieu, Dick: may that meeting be a happy 

? 

When Dick Woodenspoon left me, I fell into 
a meditation upon his case, and, sooth to say, 
my musings were of a checkered character. 
There was much that was good in him calculated 
to make any reasonable woman happy; and yet 
he had peculiarities that might wreck his own 
oy ery and that of a wife, who might go on 
for half a century or so tranquil and contented 
with a husband of the ordinary run of men. 
Dick was generous, affectionate, good-natured, 
and, in the main, good tempered ; but he was 
fastidious, exacting, and, above all, he was of a 
most jealous disposition. A vulgar expression, a 
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romping gesture, was sure to shock him, and at 
once transmute the idol of his admiration into 
an object of almost disgust. If he was attracted 
by a young lady, he threw his whole heart into 


‘the affair, and expected no less from her in re- 


turn. She was to have eyes for no one, ears for 
no one, heart for no one but for himself; and so 
he watched with cat-like keenness of vision the 
approach of any other man to the object he had 
hedged round with his love, and his sensitive 
jealousy converted the most commonplace civil- 
ities into a daring attempt to take the sacred cit- 
adel by storm, and the oo recognition on 
the part of the lady, of a kindness or conven- 
tional politeness appeared to be an alarming in- 
dication of a traitorous disposition to surrender 
at discretion. Thus it was that little Jessie May- 
flower, the poor parson’s youngest daughter, 
ruined her prospects of a comfortable settlement, 
as Mrs. Woodenspoon, by laughing merrily in 
Dick’s face when he gravely expressed his pain 
at having caught her in the act of swinging upon 
the paddock-gate with her young brothers. Poor 
Jessie! I think she had a happy riddance of him. 
He would have lectured her out of her very life, 
or, at all events, have made that life miserable. 
Better as she still is in her free, frank, blooming 
maidenhood, tending the old man, and giving 
and receiving love that knows no alloy or change. 
Then we all thought that Mary Weston was 
booked as Mrs. W.; and so she was, I verily be- 
lieve; but unfortunately she refused to dance a 
third quadrille consecutively with Dick, not 
thinking it altogether decorous, though she sat 
down without a partner in order not to give him 
offence. But Dick’s amour propre was wounded 
beyond the power of Mary’s healing. 

“ Caleb,” said he to me, a few days after, “the 
girl who could be ashamed of being suspected of 
returning the love of a man who had given her 
his whole heart, knows not how to love.” 

Matters had gone farther still with Julia Mars- 
den. Dick had —— wore the question to 
her after dinner, at her father’s house. The girl, 
I really think, liked him very well, and would 
probably have accepted him too; but she was a 
sensible girl, and told him kindly and, indeed, 
encouragingly, as he admitted afterwards, that 
she should have the night to consider over his 
offer. This piqued Dick’s sensitiveness not a 
little ; but he suppressed his chagrin as well as 
he could, and commenced a tender téte-d-téte, 
which was sufficiently engrossing to soothe his 
vanity and set him right again. But Julia’s mo- 
ther saw the flirtation, and very discreetly deter- 
mined that it should not be too remarkable. Ac- 
cordingly, she sent over Captain Cleaver with a 
polite request that Julia would join him in a duet 
at the pianoforte. The young lady at once rose 
and complied. Dick was in a state of exalted 
jealousy. He sat moodily in his seat during the 
performance, avoided the girl for the rest of the 
evening, and, as he wished her good-night, ex- 
pressed himself with a bitterness and severity 
upon the subject of her desertion that at once 
offended and roused her. Julia was a girl of 
spirit and sense. She did reflect on the matter 
during the night, and made up her mind, too, 
that a man of so jealous and exacting a disposi- 
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tion would not be likely to make her happy. 
And so next morning, when Dick called—for by 
that time he began to think he was not justified 
in his conduct—he received a note, in which the 

oung lady politely declined the honor he had 
intended her. And yet I verily believe that if any 
woman could have suited Dick, and made him 
truly happy, by making him reasonable, Julia was 
just the one to have done so. She would neither 
have yielded weakly to his caprices, nor would she 
have rudely shocked his peculiarities; but she 
would have won him over to the knowledge of his 
own folly, and taught him to discard those feel- 
ings which were the greatest enemies of his peace. 

* And now,” said I to myself, after I had com- 
pleted this retrospective survey of Dick’s doings 
for the last twelve months, “ there, he’s off again ; 
he’s been and done it, and no mistake. He’s 
going to marry some milkmaid of a girl, with 
blue eyes, and a smell of new hay about her. A 
fool belike, that will lie a-bed reading novels or 
poetry, and trash of that sort; or an artful puss, 
that has put on simplicity and sentimentality to 
hoax poor Dick, playing the angel before mar- 
riage that she may play the devil after it. Well, 
well, it’s no affair of mine, after all; hasn’t he a 
right to squander old Woodenspoon’s consols 
and three per cents in woman-flesh as well as in 
railway shares? The old fellow can’t look out 
of his grave at his son’s speculations in the wife 
or the money market.” 

In duc time or undue—I’m sure I don’t know 
well which I ought to call it—Dick Wooden- 
spoon was married. I learned this fact by re- 
ceipt of cards, the day after the wedding; and 
in a few days after I had a letter from Dick him- 
self, from Brussels, full of raptures, and so forth, 
declaring that his wife was an angel, and he the 
happiest of human species, and announcing, fur- 
thermore, that they were making their marriage 
trip—the Rhine, Switzerland, and back through 
France. “I hope all this may last,” thought {, 
as I finished reading the letter, * but I wish it 
had been a little less highflown. Those raptures 
Must come to an end, some way or other: they 
must either, wear out the man or wear out them- 
selves, and then Well, well, there’s no good 
in croaking ; sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof, and who knows but all may come right 
in the long run, when they settle down a bit ?” 
and so I dismissed the subject from my thoughts, 
and busied myself about my own proper busi- 
ness. What had I to do with love affairs ? 

Time passed on, the summer was over, and the 
term just ended. I was free for a while, and was 
meditating a trip through Scotland, to geologize 
a little, and botanize a little, and ruralize a great 
dedl, when, just as I was stowing away my ham- 
mer, a microscope, and a few odds and ends, in 
the way of linen, into my bag, I received a letter 
with the Paris postmark. The direction was in 
Dick Woodenspoon’s handwriting, so I opened 
it immediately. 





“ Paris, Hotel de Lisle et Albion, 
‘ Rue St. Honore. 
_ “My pear Cares,—My dream of happiness 
is over, and I have awoke to the reality of wretch- 
edness. I cannot command my feelings sufficient- 
ly to write to you the details of my afiliction. 
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Come to me, my dearest friend; come to me. 
without a moment’s delay. When last we met 
you promised me that, when I should write to 
you that I was happy, you would come and wit- 
ness my happiness. Now that I tell you Iam 
the most miserable of men, will you not fly to 
comfort and sustain me ? 
“Ricard WoopEeNspoon.” 


I was greatly shocked at this communication. 
Its vagueness was a thousandfold more painful 
than any recital of the real facts of the case could 
be. I tortured myself with a thousand conjec- 
tures, but to no purpose. The only conclusion 
to which [ arrived, with any degree of contidence, 
was, that his misfortune was of a matrimonial 
nature. I lost no time in setting off for Paris, 
and found myself the next day in my friend’s 
apartment. Poor Dick flung himself into my 
arms in an agony of grief that was quite alarm- 


5 


g- 

“Oh! Caleb, my friend, I am the most wretch- 
ed, the most unfortunate of human beings; ade 
ceived and dishonored husband—an outcast from 
society—a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
Caleb, do not loathe me, do not spurn me; I am 
A—MURDERER !” 

He smote his brow wildly with his open palm, 
and sank upon a chair, overcome with his emo- 
tions. I was thunderstruck—horrified, almost 
unmanned. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, compose 
yourself, an@ tell me all; let me know the worst, 
—I will never desert you.” 

He grasped my hand, and wept like a child. 

“ Come, come, Dick, this will never do; bea 
man, and bear your fate, whatever it be, like a 
man. Open your whole heart to me; you know 
I can neither advise nor comfort you uniess you 
do so.” 

Dick gave a sigh so loud, so deep, so long, 
that I thought he must have expelled every atom 
of air out of his body, and I almost expected 
(such ludicrous thoughts will sometimes foree 
themselves upon the mind, even during the 
gravest moments) to see his chest collapse, like 
one of those paper bags which little boys crush 
together for the fun of driving the air out with a 
report. By degrees he became composed, and, 
between coaxivg and admonishing. 1 got the 
whole story of his misfortunes out of him. No- 
thing, it seemed, could exceed the felicity, of the 
young couple for the first few weeks of their mar- 
ried life. Lucy was all that Dick’s heart could 
desire ; she lived for him alone—she saw through 
his eyes—she heard through his ears. Like Pe- 
truchio’s Katharine, she would have said of any 
object in nature— 


——“ Be it moon, or sun. or what you please ; 
And if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth I vow jt shall be so for me.” 


Had he said the Jungfrau was a lake, she 
would have expatiated upon its depth and dark- 
ness. She would have pronounced the falls of 
Shaffhausen a forest of pines at his bidding, and 
the roar of its waters the song of the nightingale. 
And so they went on, loving and roving through 
the length and breadth of the land, like a pair of 
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silly turtle-doves. But I’will relate the rest in 
Dick’s own words :—“ We had reached Geneva 
on our return homewards. Here we entered 
somewhat into socicty, less to please myself than 
to gratify my wife. We went to spectacles, to 
concerts, which she enjoyed amazingly ; we even 
attended one of the balls, and Lucy danced with 
a young German—a broad-shouldered fellow, 
with blue eyes, a light beard, and long yellow 
locks that fell down upon his neck. He seemed 
quite epris with her, and she, Caleb, seemed to 
me to receive his attentions with more compla- 
cency than I thought was becoming. I was hurt, 
and somewhat cool in my manner to her; she 
was sad and dejected. I said nothing on the 
subject; but I left Geneva the following day, and 
proceeded to Lyons. We were scarcely seated 
at the table dhéte when who should sit down be- 
side her but the same German fellow. I returned 
his cordial salutation with reserve and coldness. 
He turned from me, and addressed himself to 
her. She was evidently embarrassed. The din- 
ner was at length ended—I thought it would 
never come toaclose. I hurried her away as 
soon as I could rise with decency. I spoke to 
her very genfly, but expressed very decidedly 
my disapprobation of those Continental freedoms. 
She made no reply, but the tears came into her 
eyes, and she looked at me sorrowfully and even 
upbraidingly. From that moment we were ill at 
ease with each other. Our intercourse lost all its 
charm. We left Lyons. I was moody—she was 
melancholy; and more than once I surprised her 
in tears. We stopped at Chalons-shr-Soane. I 
liked the place, and took a pretty little retired 
cottage on the banks of the river, intending to 
pass a few weeks there in retirement, if not in 
tranquillity. In this sweet seclusion I was re- 
gaining my peace of mind, and Lucy was becom- 
ing more like her former self. One day I went 
into the town, and passing by the principal hotel, 
I saw a young man lolling at the open window. 
smoking a meerchaum half a yard long; he had 
a red velvet cap, with a gold tassel, on his head. 
I looked at him—TI could not be mistaken in the 
blue eyes, yellow locks, and light-brown mus- 
tache—yes, Caleb, it was that infernal German. 
I proceeded on my way homewards, meditating 
gleomily upon this ill-omened rencontre. What 
could have brought him to Chalons? what 
brought him to Lyons? Was there no other 
route in the wide continent of Europe for him 
to choose but that which my wife and I were 
travelling? When I reached our cottage I was 
thoroughly out of humor. Lucy perceived my 
chagrin, and endeavored to cheer me. I repelled 
her overtures. We sat down to dinner, and 
searcely interchanged a word. We walked in 
the evening along the bank of the river. I be- 
lieve I should have walked all night, so fully was 
I engrossed with my painful thoughts, had not 
my wife at length complained of fatigue, and we 
returned. Next morning after breakfast I pro- 
posed that she should accompany me to the cha- 
teau of aneighboring gentleman who had invited 
me to joininaday’s shooting. To my surprise and 
annoyance she declined, for the first time in her 
lite, to accede to my request, excusing herself on 
the plea of a headache, or a swelled foot, or some- 
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thing of that sort. I had promised my friend to 
meet him that day, so I took my gun and went 
on my way. It was late before I proceeded 
homewards, so that the sun had set some time 
before I reached my cottage gate. I remember 
how sweet and tranquil the scene looked in the 
dim twilight. The low window of the sitting- 
room was open, for it was a warm evening, but 
there was no light within it. I was close up to 
it upon the soft, close-shaved grass, when I heard 
the voice of my wife— 

“* At this hour, then, to-morrow.’ 

“ At the same moment I beheld, by the fading 
light, my wife seated in a fauteuil, and at her feet, 
kneeling upon one knee, a man! The blood 
rushed up into my head, my eyes swam—TI stag- 
gered; but the devil prompted me to take ven- 
geance. I raised my gun and fired at the villain. 
The man fell: my wife uttered a loud shriek, 
and springing up, her eyes met mine; she recog-- 
nized me, and fell to the ground. I rushed from 
the spot, anf found myself in the town, I know 
not how. I hurried to the railway station, a 
train was just about to start for Paris; I took 
my ticket, flung myself into a carriage, which 
fortunately was vacant, and travelled hither 
through that miserable night. What I have en- 
dured since, I cannot describe to you. My sole 
occupation is to brood over my sorrow, to curse 
my destiny. Ihave not the courage to look at 
a journal, though racked by anxiety and fear; 
for I dread to read the disclosure of my dishon- 
or and crime. 

Before an hour had elapsed, I was on my wa: 
to Chalons. The result of my conference wit 
my unhappy friend was the determination to 
visit the scene of his misfortune, to see his 
wretched wife if possible, to investigate the 
whole affair, and to be guided by the issue as to 
my subsequent proceedings. The following 
morning I was at the door of Woodenspoon’s 
cottage. It was opened by a rosy-faced country 
girl. 

“ Can madame be seen?” I demanded. 

The girl hesitated. “ 

“ Take this to her,” said I, giving her my card, 
“and tell her that I entreat her to see me upon 
important business.” 

In a short time the girl returned, and led me 
into the salon; in a moment after the door was 
hurriedly opened, and a lady tottered forward. 
Her face was pale as death, and her eyelids red 
and swollen from weeping. 

“Oh, Mr. Chubble,.” cried she, seizing my 
hand, “you come from my husband—I know 
you do—you are his dearest friend. Where is 
he ?— where is be ?” 

“I do come from your husband, madam,” I 
said, very gravely; “but before I give you any 
further information I must first trouble you to 
answer a few questions. Pray be seated.” 

I looked at the woman that now sat trembling- 
ly beside me. She was not only very pretty, but 
very prepossessing in appearance. “So young, 
so fair, so artless-looking, can it be that she has 
thus gone astray?” Such were my reflections as 
I regarded her in silence. My heart was softened 
towards her despite of myself. 

“Madam,” I resumed, in a kinder tone, you 
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must be perfectly unreserved with me. if you 
hope that I can effect any good in this unlLeppy 
affair. Your husband has told me all.” 

“Oh, sir, he has not told you all; he could 
not, for he does not know all. I will reserve 
nothing from you, as you are his friend. When 
you have heard all, you will surely pity me. 
Oh! I am most wretched !” 

And the poor thing did tell me all—her whole 
married life—her trials—her temptations—her 
struggles—her failings—and I listened to her 
with moistened eyes, I am not ashamed to con- 
fess it; and I did pity her with my whole heart, 
and % told her so when she had concluded her 
sad story. 

“Jt is indeed very terrible,” I said, taking her 
poor trembling hand; “a dreadful lesson of the 
consequences of giving way to the solicitations 
of passion.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chubble, call it by its right name— 
it was madness! Would to heaven that I had 
accompanied him that day, or that he had stayed 
with me.” 

“ Well, let us now consider what is best to be 
done. The matter may admit of some arrange- 
ment.” 

We continued to talk for some time anxiously, 
and I arranged my plans, and left the lady, pro- 
mising to call again in the course of the day. 

At noon the same day I sat in a private room 
of the principal hotel at Chalons, in conversa- 
tion with a young man whom I met there by ap- 
pointment. The matter under discussion be- 
tween us required some tact on my part, and I 
flatter myself that I ultimately arranged it to the 
satisfaction of both parties. At length our con- 
ference was ended, and we arose. 

“You agree, then, Monsieur,” said I, “to the 
terms as I have written them down.” 

“I do, Monsieur.” 

“ Will you be so good, then, as to sign this 
paper ?” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur.” 

And the young man did so. 

“T rely, then, upon your observing them faith- 
fully,” and I stretched out my hand. 

“Monsieur may depend upon me,” said the 
young man, as his fingers touched my palm, 
“he has my word of honor.” 

“ Ay, thought I, as I bowed him out, “I have 
something more binding to rely upon than your 
word of honor. Well, now for the cottage once 
more.” , 

Within four-and-twenty hours I was again in 
Paris, in the same hotel at which Dick was stop- 
ping. where I took a snug sitting room, with a 
bedroom inside of it. I despatched a line to 
him, requesting his presence in numero dizxhuit. 
Dick came immediately, and I was shocked to 
see how much he was changed for the worse, 
even in the short interval since I left him. His 
first question was, naturally enough, about the 
homicide. 

“ Is he dead, Caleb 2” 

“ No.” 

“ Oh, thank God!” and the poor fellow clasped 


his hands, and looked up thankfully to heaven. 
“Is he recovering ?” 
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“ Humph—no;” and I shook my head oracu- 
larly. “TI fear he is not likely to get better.” 

Dick groaned, and sank down on a chair. 

“ The man is as well as he can be, and likely 
to continue so—a healthy-looking fellow he is, 
by-the-bye; broad-shouldered and ” 

“Spare me, spare me, Caleb. How can you 
— 

“Richard Woodenspoon,” said I, rising and 
addressing him sternly, “listen to me. It is ow- 
ing to the mercy of God, and not to the forbear- 
ance of a weak, passionate man, such as you are, 
that the youth is not now a corpse and you a 
murderer. Hear me while I make known to you 
two characters of whom as yet you know but 
little — yourself and your wife. I know the 
whole of this unhappy affair, and you shall now 
learn it. You shall hear the confessions and re- 
velations of your own wretched wife, wrung from 
her by the urgency of the case. She has re- 
vealed you, oh! how unwillingly, how tenderly, 
how extenuatingly, as one whose jealousy ex- 
acted from her not free heart-love, but slavish 
woman-worship: fettering her tongue, her ears, 
her thoughts, and, as I may say, placing wink- 
ers at her eyes, and forcing her to look neither 
to the right nor to the left, but always straight 
forward at you—you, and nothing but you! You 
curbed all the freedoms of her innocent soul; 
you made her heart sad by your moodiness, 
and then you resented her sadness; you with- 
drew your love from her upon every fancied of- 
fence, and then you repelled her returning affec- 
tion; you worried her with your caprices; you 
grieved her with your reproofs ; and, shame upon 
you, man! you dared to suspect the loyalty of your 
own wife upon the most absurd fantasies that ever 
filled the brain of amadman. And she, poor soul, 
confessed too what she called ‘her temptations, her 
struggles, her failings ’"—ay, that she was tempted 
often and sorely to ‘ return railing for railing; that 
she struggled against her woman’s nature, that 
prompted her to rebel against the cruel yoke that 
crushed down her fair, young neck; but her wo- 
man’s heart always kept her true and upright. 
And her failings, heaven help her! what were 
they? Why, forsooth, that she failed in the sub- 
missive duty of aspaniel. And now hear what 
she did do—she loved you with the singleness of 
a heart that had no other object to occupy it. 
You were to her, father and mother, brother and 
sister—you filled her whole heart; but that did 
not satisfy you—you would not let the thoughts 
of another earthly creature approach even to 
touch the hem of her garment; you took um- 
brage at a young gentleman, because he behaved 
like a gentleman, and paid respectful attention 
to your wife, because he seemed to admire her. 
I hope he did admire her, or I should not give 
three halfpence for him. You were indignant 
that he should chance to travel the same road as 

ou, or stop at the same hotel as you; you de- 
livered yourself over to the devil—the devil of 
jealousy that entered you and possessed you, 
body and soul—blinding your eyes, hardening 
your heart, and warping your understanding. 
And what was the consequence? You wearied 
her one night off her feet with walking, and 
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when, next day, she would not accompany yoa 
limping upon a swollen foot, you left her, with 
your heart full of bitterness against her. Well, 
smarting-under the sense of pain, she took ad- 
vantage of your absence toadmit a yonng man 
into her presence—yes, she has confessed it—to 
approach her person — to kneel down before her 
—to lay his hand upon her—ay, I see you wince, 
but you must bear it—upon the tenderest part— 
her swollen foot! that the young rake, a quiet, 
respectable shoemaker ! might enlarge her boot, 
to enable her to walk next day with your lord- 
ship without undergoing absolute agony—Ha! 
ha! ha! You ought to be proud of yourself, 
oughtn’t you ?” 

I paused — for with all my anger I could not 
help feeling pity for the wretched man who now 
crouched before me with his face buried in his 
hands; but I repressed the feeling. I knew I 
had a great operation to perform — one on which 
the very life of my patient depended ; and so I 
was determined that no weakness of heart should 
make my eye wince or my hand tremble. I had 
cut down, deep and wide, upon the morbid part 
of his nature, and I would not leave a particle 
of it remaining ; so I continued: “In your blind 
fury fired at the poor mechanic. Some good 
angel struck the barrel upwards, and you missed 
him ; but the high-spirited gallant who came to 
invade your honor, fell sprawling to the ground 
in mortal terror. Man! your innocent wife looked 
up into your face ; she guessed the truth, for she 

you — that moment revealed you to her in 
your most detestable colors — she sank down, a 
miserable creature, without hope or faith in you. 
I wonder her heart didn’t break. Well, you fied, 
after you had achieved this valliant duel. And 
what did your poor wife do when she came to 
herself 2? Why, denounced you, of course, as you 
deserved? Oh, no; with ready-witted tender- 
ness for your reputation, she said, in perfect truth 
(though, had it been false, it would have been a 
pardonable falsehood), that some madman had 
fired the shot ; and she supplicated the gallant 
not to speak of it, as it might disturb you if it 
came to your ears. But your absence was soon 
noticed —the man began to suspect that you 
were the maniac —and I arrived just in time to 
prevent his putting the matter into the hands of 
the mayor. I told him that you were the man— 
that you were mad — that your family were anx- 
ious to save themselves the disgrace of an expo- 
sure — think of that admission ; and so I patched 
up the matter with him. He signed an agree- 
ment to hold his tongue upon getting two hun- 
dred and fifty francs, which I paid him on the spot, 
and a promise of two hundred and fifty more 
— are safe in England. And now, Rich- 
ard Woodenspoon, impeacher of your own honor 
—defamer of your own wife — murderer (in the 
eyes of God) of your fellow-man, what have you 
to say for yourself? Hold up your head and hold 
up your hand, and answer to my arraignment — 

ilty, or not quilty ?” 

“Guilty, guilty! Caleb. But oh, if you love 
me, dear Caleb, with any of our ancient love, de- 
sert me not now in myextremity. Where is my 
poor wife ? Let me fly to her; let me sue for par- 
don ; let me comfort her.” 
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“You would seek her in vain, Richard; she 
has left the cottage.” 

“Whither has she gone? Let me know: I 
have a right to know.” 

“Right ! what right, pray ? That of a loving 
husband and a faithful guardian, eh ?” 

“Man, hard-hearted man! you try me too 
cruelly: you know where she is ; let me seek her.” 

“Ido know where she is ; but you shall not 
seek her. No, Dick ;” and the door of the bed- 
room flew open as I spoke. “ She seeks you — 
the true wife, the long-suffering. the forgiving. 
Take her to your arms. Whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder. . 


The pendule in my bed-room had chimed the 
quarters twice, as I paced to and fro; and I could, 
each time I approached the door, hear the sooth- 
ing accents of the husband, and the gentle sob- 
bing of the wife. At length I felt it was time to 
check this over-indulgence of feeling. So I 
knocked at the door, and then entered. 

“Oh, Caleb,” said Dick, wringing my hand, 
“truest of friends!” 

“ Oh, dear Mr. Chubble, best of men!” cried 
Lucy, smiling through her tears. 

“ Hush! dearlady ; Mr. Woodenspoon will be 
jealous, if you address me in such terms.” 

* Caleb, Caleb! spare me.” 

“Dear Mr. Chubble, forgive him.” 

“When one so wronged as you can forgive 
him, it is very easy for me to do so.” 

“ And now,” thought I, “one touch of the cau- 
tery to make the wounds heal, and I renounce 
surgery forever.” 

“ Dick Woodenspoon, listen to me once again, 
and for the last time. You have been tried se- 
verely, and learned a lesson which I hope will 
last you all the days of your life. Pardon me if 
I shrank not from striking heavily —I did it in 
love. You now know the value of your wife. 
Pray to God, every day of your life, that you 
may be worthy of her. Truth and virtue like 
hers are not like the hues of the photograph : 
they will stand the warm glare of the sun, and the 
breath of heaven, and the touch of the world’s 
hand, and be not a whit the less pure or the less 
bright. Confide more in her and less in your- 
self; and believe that a woman is the best guar- 
dian of her own honor and of her husband’s. 
Give your own kindly heart fair play, Dick, and 
love her with the whole strength of it — unself- 
ishly, as a man should love a woman. and not as 
a child loves a toy. But mark me, Dick, should 
you ever again go off in your tantrums, then let 
this sweet child come to me for protection ;” 
and as I spoke I drew her over to my side, and 
kissed her fair brow. “As sure as my name is 
Chubble, I will divorce you from her, and marry 
her myself — I will, by Heaven! And now, God 
bless you: I'll take a lounge in the Champs Ely- 
sees till tis time to dine.” 


My surgery worked a complete cure upon 
Dick Woodenspoon. He made the best husband 
in the world, and he and his wife were a pattern- 








couple. A little more than a year afterwards, I 
paid them «4 visit. Lucy was then a blooming 
matron, but she had formed a new attachment 
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and Dick was not at all jealous of her divided 
love ; nay, 1 must admit that he loved her all the 
better when he saw her caressing their little boy. 
He wasn’t in the least jealous of ——s she 
said or did, and endured with wonderful compla- 
cency my kissing his wife upon our first meeting. 
We had some pleasant chat about old times as 
we sat over our wine by the fire-side after dinner ; 
and as Lucy held up little Dick to me to kiss, 
and I looked into his large, staring blue eyes, 
and saw the incipient growth of soft flaxen hair 
upon his little skull, she smiled archly at her 
husband as she said : — 
“ Has n’t he fine, broad shoulders, Caleb?” 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE EFFECTS OF AN EMPTY PURSE. 


THE purse was quite empty—not the minutest 
coin of the realm left in it. i balanced it in my 
open hand, threw it up and caught it again, 
opened it and looked into it, shut it up and toss- 
ed it on to the table. It isa melancholy sight, 
an empty purse! Think of it in any way you 
will, there is sure to be something of sadness con- 
nected with it, especially when the purse belongs 
to yourself. It was an ugly purse, too—an old 
worn, maroon-colored leathern porte-monnaie, 
whose steel clasp was a little —_ and whose 
sides bulged out and had to be tucked in before 
I could close it comfortably. How flat, and 
meagre, and wretched it looked! If it had been 
a gay bright-blue silk affair, glittering with steel 
beads and knitted by the charming 

(our engagement is not recognized yet, so that I 
must not mention her name), it might have re- 
minded me less forcibly of its melancholy con- 
dition. As it was, there was nothing to redeem 
the ad truth. It was mine, and I had not 
@ notion how to raise a coin to deposit within it. 

A tap at the door. “Come in!” 

“ What will you please to take for dinner to- 
day, sir?” asked the servant-giri. “ And the 
butcher says, sir, he can’t send no more meat till 
you ’ve paid his bill.” 

“ He's a saucy fellow—thank you,” I said: “I 
don’t dine at home to-day—nor anywhere else,” I 
thought to myself, unless some very extraordina- 
r, event should put me in possession of a shil- 

ing. 

The girl left the room, and again I sat staring 
at my empty purse. 

Day-dreams should not be laughed at; they 
are the offspring of the poetry that isin us. But 
that dull, spiritless state of semi-thought called a 
“ brown study ” is an entirely different affair, and 
seldom has brought us anything but a headache. 
Thad a strong attack of it now, and it lasted a 
considerable time ; till, at length, rousing myself 
with a jerk and shaking my faculties as one does 
a dusty coat, I jumped up and exclaimed, 

“ Something must be done!” 

All the usual alternatives open to people in 
my position were closed. I was in debt to my 
landlady, and could not borrow from her. The 
few London friends I had were all out of town. 
My watch and other little valuables were already 
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under the care of that obliging relative who is 
ever ready to aid us as long as we have anything 
to offer in return. My butcher refused me meat; 
no doubt my baker would deny me bread; my 
tailor lived in Manchester, and his Christmas 
bill was yet unpaid. 

Perhaps the reader, with a little pardonable 
curiosity, may feel inclined to ask what train 
of events had brought me to this condi- 
tion. Without entering into a long story, I re- 

ly, that my devotion to the lovely ———— had 
en the cause of a:quarrel between my father 
and myself, as my worthy parent considered that 
an engagement between a young gentleman of 
twenty-three without money, and, as yet, without 
a profession, and a young lady without money or 
“ expectations,” was imprudent. He, therefore, 
demanded that I should at once break off my 
visits to the object of my attachment; and the 
lady’s father repeated the injunction. ‘We both 
declined obedience; in consequence of which 
Julia (I have let the name slip out after all) was 
locked up and my remittance was stopped. 
These proceedings made me indignant, but cer- 
tainly did not lessen my devotion nor induce me 
to think of compliance. I had stood the starva- 
tion siege for some weeks—little debts had been 
incurred and little mortgages effected of all my 
valuables—all were now gone and my purse was 
empty. Was I not rightin saying, ‘ Something 
must be done !” 

Some people shut themselves up and mope at 
home when they are unhappy. _I, on the contra- 
ry, have a habit of roaming about the streets, 
on such occasions, in a very purposeless kind of 
way—staring at carriages that contain people I 
don’t know, looking into shop windows filled with 
goods I don’t want, and stopping a long time at 
the crossings when there are no vehicles passing 
to intercept my progress. I cannot say. that 
derive any very great relief from this, and cer- 
tainly I got terribly knocked up ; but I do it from 
habit. _ On this occasion, therefore, I took up my 
hat and prepared to walk—I knew not where— 
but with a kind of vague expectation that it 
would lead to something. 

London was very dull and empty just now. 
Regent-street was a desert. Bond-street a wil- 
derness ; the houses in all the West-end squares 
and streets were shut up and many of them be- 
sieged by an army of painters, whitewashers, 
bricklayers, and decorators. Downing-street 
clerks smoked cigars about Whitehall and Pall 
Mall in broad day-light as unabashed as a Sun- 
day “ gent” on a Gravesend steamer. The only 
carriages to be seen were those of doctors, or a 
few eccentrics, who, like Dr. Johnson, prefer 
London to the country at any and all times. The 
very shop windows were not dressed with the 
usual care, while there was a second rate look 
about their contents that spoke forcibly of the 
odds and ends of the “summer stock.” Even 
the omnibuses seemed fewer in number and less 
crowded, than at other times of the year, while 
cabmen being in little request were absolutely 
civil. There is a great deal to be said in 
favor of our great metropolis in spite of 





all the drawbacks of smoke and dirt; yet, verily, 
London in September is indefensible. It would 
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puzzle its most ardent advocate to patch up a 
decent character for it at this period of the year, 
when all its defects seem exaggerated, and none 
of its compensating attractions are in force. 

Thus thought I, as I lounged along the streets 
with my empty purse, staring at everything, and 
thinking of nothing. A tremendous pat on my 
back aroused me. 

“Styles, my boy, how are you?” cried a voice 
at the same moment; and, turning round, I re- 
cognized my friend Phil Benson. 

“ What on earth brings yott, of all men, to Lon- 
don in September ?” I exclaimed. 

* “Never mind—I’ll tell you all about that by 
and by,” was the reply. “ The first thing to set- 
tle is, will you come and dine with me ?” 

“ With pleasure,” I answered; and I am sure 
the reader will believe that I never used those 
words with greater sincerity. 

“Very well, then. Dubourg's, in the Hay- 
market, at six—don’t forget. I'm in a hurry 
now—so, till then, au revoir.” And, before I 
could say another word, he had vanished round 
the corner. 

It was almost like a dream. One minute ago 
Thad been friendless, penniless, dinnerless. Now 
I had met with one of my greatest intimates—a 
fellow with plenty of money—and I was invited 
to dine at ahouse where they can cook a dinner, 
and with a man who knew how to order it. Let 
any one who is inclined to sneer at my thinking 
this a wonderful change of fortune go without a 
dinner for a day, and try how he likes it. 

At six o'clock, punctually, Iwas at Dubourg’s, 
very hungry and very tired from walking about 
all day. 

“ Waiter, is Mr. Benson here 2” 

“Benson, sir—Benson? Don’t know the 
name, sir; there is a dinner for two in a private 
room, ordered for six o’clock, sir.” 

“ That's it!” I cried. 

“ This way, sir,” said the waiter, showing me 
into another room, where covers for two were 
laid on a spotless cloth. “The gentleman that 
ordered the dinner isn’t arrived yet, sir, but per- 
haps you'll wait.” 

“ Certainly,” and I tooka seat with much satis- 
faction. 

Two or three minutes later, a Hansom cab 
drove up to the door, and Phil Benson sprang 
out of it. 

“ Pay the cab, waiter,” he cried, “ half-a-crown,” 
hastened into the house, ordering dinner to be 
served as soon ashe saw that I had arrived. 

I rather pride myself on my taste, and I must 
confess that I have seldom sat down to a nicer 
little dinner than graced the table that day. 
Everything was well cooked and well served: 
the wine was admirably iced and of the best 

uality ; Phil was in capital spirits, and I soon 

orgot all my troubles, and enjoyed the passing 
hour gloriously. 

“ But you haven't told me what brings you to 
London?” Iremarked to Phil. 

“It’s alittle piece of confidence I am going to 
make you,” replied Phil, looking suddenly half 
grave and half confused; “the truth is, I am 
going to be married.” 

* Married !—you !—my dear fellow, I congrat- 
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ulate you !” cried I with ali the ardor of friend- 
ship and champagne combined. “ But may I ask 
to whom ?” . 

“Not yet. Don’t think me unfriendly, but I 
must not divulge the name for a few days. Let’s 
have some claret.” 

The claret was brought, and M. Dubourg’s 
claret is very good. I began to joke Phil about 
his matrimonial prospects; inquired what she 
was like (beautiful, of course) ; how old, whether 
she had plenty of money, and so forth. Phil 
was very good-tempered on the subject, but not 
very communicative. He seemed, in fact, to be 
preparing to make some important announce- 
men, and to feel some degree of awkwardness in 
doing so. 

“T’ve had a great disappointment to-day, 
Styles,” he began at length. “My confounded 
agent has not only failed to remit me the money 
I expected, but tells me that he shall not be 
able to do so for another month. It’s very pro- 
voking, and very awkward too, for really Pm 
cleaned out. The rents of my little estate in 
Yorkshire (which, by-the-by, you ve never been 
down to see yet) used to be paid so regularly; 





but there’s been some hitch or another this time. 
| The consequence is, that really I’m going te ask 
| you to be my banker for a few days.” 

I felt exactly like a fellow convicted of [pick- 
ing pockets, and I am sure my face must have 
indicated something of the kind. 

“ My dear fellow,” I stammered out, “ T'really 
should be delighted, but, upon my honor I havn’t 
a sou.” 

“ You don’t mean that!” cried Phil, looking 
alarmed. 

“ Look there!” said I, and I threw my empty 
porte-monnaie on the table. 

* Whew!” whistled Phil, “this is awkward. 
I wonder what the dinner-bill will come to.” 

“TIaven’t you got enough to pay it with?” I 
inquired nervously. 

Phil threw Ais purse on the table: it contain- 
ed three shillings and sixpence. 

“I made sure of you,” he said (and so it appear- 
ed, in truth): “ What’s to be done ?” 

“ You had better stay here, I think ?” suggest- 
ed I. ; 

“ But I have got no luggage with me,” he re- 
plied, “and I must go out to-night to see—ahem !” 

After a pause, during which I confess that I 
felt very uncomfortable, he began again :— 

“ May I go and fetch your portmanteau here ?” 
he asked, and then one of us can remain here a 
day or two, till I get the money to discharge the 
bill.” 

I confess I did not like this suggestion. In the 
first place, I doubted whether my landlady would 
give it up; in the next place, I did not like the 
suggestion that “one of us” should stay at 
Dubourg’s. What had I to do with it? Iwas 
only Phil’s guest. However,I only stated the 
first objection. 

“Leave that to me,” said Phil, “trust me to 
manage the landlady. Waiter, another bottle of 
claret. Walk into that, Styles, and I’ll be back 





as soon as possible.” 
So saying, he departed, re in no very 
| comfortable state of mind. I began to doubt 
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whether I had had such very great luck in fuall- 
ing in with my friend after all. I might have 
wanted a dinner certainly, whereas I had enjoy- 
ed a good one (what capital claret!) ; but then 
the dinner was not paid for, and it seemed very 
much as if Z were going to be left in pledge for it. 
What should I do if Phil did not receive, or 
raise, the money in a day or two? I should be 
taken for a swindler—perhaps locked up in a 
police cell, brought before a magistrate, and sent 
to pick oakum in Cold Bath Fields. What 
would become of Julia! Poor, dear Julia! I 
had scen and heard nothing of her for six or 
seven weeks—how she must be fretting, and 
making her beautiful eyes red and swollen! My 
own tears began to rise at the very thought. I 
was dreadfully unhappy. 

Suddenly I heard Phil’s voice again crying, 
“ Pay the cab, waiter:” and, directly afterwards, 
he entered the room, followed by a porter of the 
house carrying my best and largest portman- 
teau. 

“ Now I'll stay here!” cried Phil, as soon as 
we were alone; “it won’t look well for you to re- 
main, especially with only one portmanteau be- 
tween us.” 

* But what will my landlady think, when she 
sees me back without it?” I asked. 

“She doesn’t know anything about its being 
gone,” replicd Phil. “She was out: there was 
only Mary, the servant, who knows me well. I 
sent. her out for some beer, pretending to be 
writing a note in your room. While she was 
gone I caught up your portmanteau—ran down 
stairs—slipped it into my cab in waiting—and 
got back again to your room before she returned. 
By-the-by, the portmanteau seems to be full.” 

“T should think so;” I cried, “I keep nearly 
all my clothes in it.” 

“So much the better,” said Phil: (but, upon 
my word, J did not think so.) ‘ Now, look here.” 
he continued: “you want money, and so do I: 
let’s do a bill.” 

I trembled at the suggestion. 

“You know I’m a man of property,” said 
Phil; “ I know nothing about your means, but I 
do know that you ‘re an honorable fellow : there- 
fore I feel that I am safe in your hands.” 

This was putting the matter in such a com- 
plimentary manner to me, that really I felt 
ashamed of my hesitation. 

“T know a man that will cash it for me in an 
instant—so here’s the stamp (drawing one from 
his pocket). “I'll draw on you for 50/. at two 
months, and the affair’s settled. I suppose 20/. 
will serve your purpose, eh ?” 

“ Ye-es,” I said, hesitating, while Phil was 
coolly drawing the bill. 

“Just write your name across that,” he said, 
“and to-morrow, if you ‘ll look me up here about 
two o’clock, I’ll hand you your share of the 
plunder.” ‘ 

He laughed as he said this last word, while I 
felt a kind of cold shudder creep over me ; how- 
ever, I signed the bill, drained a tumbler of 
claret afterwards, bid him good night, and has- 
tened home in a terribly agitated state of mind. 

In the morning I arose with a bad headache 
and very unhappy. I longed for two o'clock, and 
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never did morning seem to pass more slowly. 
The deed was done, and my only present conso- 
lation was the temporary relief that the 20/. would 
afford me. 

“ Waiter, is Mr. Benson in?” I inquired at Du- 
bourg’s that day. 

“No, sir—not seen him since the morning, 
sir.” 

“Til wait.” 

“TJ did wait—till four, five, six, seven o’clock— 
and no tidings of Phil Benson. He has had some 
difficulty about getting the bill cashed, I thought; 
or he has been detained on some other business ; 
or he has gone to see his betrothed (happy man !— 
when shall 7 see Julia?) and she has kept him by 
her side while he forgets his engagement with me. 

“ Will you dine here, sir ?” asked the waiter. 

“No,” [ replied very faintly; “but ll leave a 
note for Mr. Benson ;” and taking a pen on the 
table I wrote a few words of expostulation to the 
forgetful man, and turned again towards home. 
I was really alarmed; though I scarcely knew 
why. Phil was a man of property (at least he 
always said so), and surely he would not 
I dismissed the rising suspicion with indignation 
at my own thoughts. But still it was very strange 
of him thus to leave me in the lurch. He knew 
how I wanted the money—that I could not even 
get a dinner without any—and yet he had neither 
come to me nor sent me a line or a message. 

“Oh, Julia! Julia! if you knew all my troubles, 
and that I bear all this for you, how that dear 
little heart of yours would ache!” thought I as I 
walked slowly home. But I consoled myself 
that she did not know it, and thus I was spared 
the pain of making her share my griefs. 

* There’s a gentleman been a-waiting hours 
and hours to see you, sir,” said Mary as she 
opened the door to me; “and he’s a-walking up 
and down the room like a tiger or a polar bear.” 

“Hurrah! it’s Phil,” cried I, dashing past 
Mary, to her great surprise, and springing up 
stairs to my room. 

Conceive my bewildered surprise, when, in- 
stead of Phil Benson, I beheld Mr. Butters, the 
father of my adored Julia! 

“Where’s my daughter, sir—do you know 
where my daughter is ?” he cried, quite frantic- 
ally. 

* Your daughter, sir ! 
you mean ?” 

“ Well, I suppose you don't know,” said the old 
gentlemen despondingly and sinking into a chair ; 
“it’s not natural you should, for I believe you 
were really fond of her, and now she has ran 
away with some one else.” 

“ Run away!” I screamed—* how ?—when ?— 
where ‘—with whom ?” 

“ To-day, and with a scoundrel named Ben- 
son,” cried the old man. 

My brain seemed to spin, as I caught the side 
of the sofa to save myself from falling. 

“ You know him ?” asked the father. 

I nodded my head, for I could not speak a 
word. 

“ They only started about two o’clock to-day,” 
said the old gentleman. “I knew nothing about 
it till I got a letter by the post from her to say 





Good heavens, what do 





she was gone.” 
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“ Have you known the villain long, sir ?” 

“ Only a few weeks. The truth is I was very 
glad to see that Julia was amused and interested 
with him, because I wanted her to forget you ; but 
I never expected she would actually fall in love 
with him—the little minx.” ; 

“ You will have the consolation of a man of 
property for your son-in-law,” said I, bitterly ; 
for what were his troubles to mine ? 

“Thank you for the sneer,” replied the old 
gentleman. “I objected to your engagement 
with my daughter solely because your own fath- 
er would not sanction it, and not from any mer- 
cenary reasons. You need not now taunt me 
because my daughter has married a beggar if not 
a swin——” 

“What!” I exclaimed; has not Benson a 
little estate in Yorkshire ?” 

“ As much as he has in Nova Scotia; his fath- 
er allows him a hundred a year, and will stop 
even that now.” 

“Swindled! ruined!” I cried; robbed of 
money and mistress together!” 

The old man asked for an explanation, and I 

ve it. Wewent to Dubourg’s together, and 
ound that Mr. Benson had not paid his bill, and 
that my portmanteau was considered the security 
for it. I must say that old Butters behaved very 
handsomely in paying the bill, releasing my port- 
manteau, and begging me to accept the loan of a 
five pound note from him. 

So far I was helped out of some of my trou- 
bles ; but my adored Julia had proved false; my 
best friend had swindled and deceived me; and 
my name was on a bill for £50. What happiness 
could I know ? 





Time passed on. I was reconciled to my fath- 
er; the bill became due, and old Butters actually 
paid it—for he makes Mr. and Mrs. Benson a 
very nice little allowance, and professes to like 
his son-in-law amazingly. The latter had the 
impertinence to write me a “friendly” letter, 
talking about his own happiness, and excusing 
his past conduct to me as a kind of practical 
joke, easily to be pardoned. His wife, too, wrote 
in a similar strain; and no one shows the least 
sympathy for my lacerated heart. But these in- 
sults have now reached the climax. I have ac- 
tually been invited to attend the christening of 
Julia’s first baby, and to stand godfather to it !! 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
DEAD WALL LITERATURE. 


Tuese are truly the times when “ Wisdom 
cries aloud in the streets,” — we mean from dead 
walls. The most popular literature of the day is 
displayed there, and unquestionably the cheapest 
literature, for it costs precisely nothing at all, at 
least to the reader. We cannot help being of 
opinion that in the surveys and criticisms of lite- 
rature which have recently been undertaken by 
men of unquestionable capabilities, the dead 
wall has been under-estimated, if not entirely 
overlooked. Yet competent critics might find 
much valuable material there. 

To many, the dead wall is the only newspaper. 
The man who cannot compass a spare threepence, 
but who can read, may learn there the progress 
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of the war in the East, the efforts making by tee- 
totallers, the battles of “the livery,” the results 
of elections, the issue of the “great handicap,” 
the movements of the trades, especially in time 
of strikes, and a thousand other things which he 
who runs may read. 

Many an effective broad-side first sees the light 
on the dead wall. Some industrious collector of 
posters, in Paris, took the pains to gather to- 
gether the placards which were issued during the 
Reign of Terror, and it was found to give a bet- 
ter idea of the progress and events of the first 
frightful revolution in France than all the Histo- 
ries put together. And so of the public move- 
ments of our own day. If you want to know 
what is stirring the mind and heart of the people, 
look to the dead wall. The most earnest spirits, 
when they would produce a sudden effect, telling 
upon the minds of thousands at once, rush to the 
dead walls, and come out there with an array of 
posters. 

The ministers of this most popular literature, 
we need scarcely say, are the important class of 
bill-stickers ; and their humble instruments are 
the brush and the paste-pot. Like Ministers of 
State of all parties, they stick many bills ; and 
they are not deterred from sticking many more 
by the alarming intimation frowning upon them, 
from uninvaded walls, of “ Bill-stickers, beware !” 
—an intimation as applicable to administrations 
of a higher sort as to the followers of this humble 
calling. 

Even bill-stickers have their parties and their 
factions. There are rival houses in the trade ; 
and some of the less scrupulous do not hesitate to 
follow in a rival’s footsteps, and plaster over his 
bills with their hostile placards. ‘Thus Moses 
overspreads Nicol, and the placards of the Warbang 
submerge the rival Shell Express. There is, how- 
ever, honor among bill-stickers to a considerable 
extent ; and when a good understanding subsists 
among these literary messengers on one beat, you 
may calculate on getting about half a day’s ex- 
posure for your flaming broad-side. But next 
time you pass the dead wall, lo! you find it flam- 
ing over with a display of entirely new placards, 
still wet with the produce of the paste-pot. 

The truth is, the demand for dead wall’— 
such is the rapid progress of this branch of popu- 
lar literature — far exceeds the supply. Like rags, 
dead wall is very rapidly worked up. And so, 
the daring bill-stickers are always eagerly on the 
look-out for an empty shop, the shutters of which, 
in a few hours after closing, are blazoned over 
with “Immense Success,” “Daring Feat of 
Horsemanship,” “Grand Display of the Fancy,” 
Panorama of Sebastopol,” “ Albert Smith’s Mont 
Blanc,” “ Unrivalled Attraction at the Adelphi,” 
and multitudes of other wonderful announce- 
ments, in all the glare of red, blue, yellow, and 
flame-colored placard paper. 

The advertising van was a desperate effort to 
increase the raw material for placards; but the 
police put it down. Now the placard-men are 
driven into the omnibuses and railway-carriages, 
and even cabs are in process of invasion. What 
the next step may we cannot divine, but 
strongly suspect that advertising-balloons may, 
before long, become the rage. What a hoist that 
would be for the bill-sticker ! 
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MEMORANDA ABOUT 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MEMORANDA ABOUT OUR LADY 
NOVELISTS. 


Ir is not very long ago since the subject of the 
Lady Novelists of England came before us,* 
and furnished more than sufficient matter for 
speculation and cordial interest. Since that ar- 
ticle was penned, several excellent works of fic- 
tion, by English women, have appeared, together 
with some of a doubtful, and here and there one 
of a really bad kind. We are anxious not to let 
this subject drop. Onur lighter iiterature is ex- 
ercisiny prodigious influence at this time. Our 
well-furnished railway book-stalls, our cheap re- 
prints of novels, which, till lately, could scarcely 
reach even the middle classes, except through the 
circulating library and book-club, testify to the 
rapid and enlarged circulation of these works ; 
and though we cannot if we would, and would 
not if we could, keep pace with them, a few 
pages may not be misemployed in giving a brief 
sketch of some of the most noteworthy of such 
productions. 

In the article to which we have alluded. notice 
was taken of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” an anony- 
mous tale, generally believed to be the work of a 
young lady. Though far from faultless, the book 
is one of great promise. It contains many whole 
scenes of extraordinary beauty and power. Its 
deeply religious tone, the manner in which some 
of its characters wind their way into the heart 
of the reader, and still more, the experience we 
have since been happy enough to acquire of the 
deep root which its truths have taken in young 
minds, makes us recur to it here. It is certainly 
not one of those fictions which will be allowed 
to die; and ifs striking success has occasioned 
many inquiries after other and briefer works from 
the same pen. It is gratifying to find the last 
decidedly the best. The two tales entitled 
“ Henrietta’s Wish,” and “ The Two Guardians,” 
have merit, but of an inferior kind; and there is 
also an occasional painful impression of reli- 
gious narrowness. Another, however, and far 
more wortiy companion of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” has just appeared in the shape of a no- 
vel called * Heart’s Ease, or the Brother’s Wife.” 
Not so painfully pathetic as its predecessor, it is 
more conversant with varieties of life. There is 
nothing extraordinary in the story, but much of 
exquisite perception, and many delicate shades 
of moral beauty are displayed in the unfolding 
of its different characters. First of our favorites 
is an uncle John, who, to the reader’s mortifica- 
tion. is dismissed to the West Indies far too 
early, in order, we suppose, that other people 
May get into mischief, unhindered by his manly 
and Christian influence. Then there is his friend 
Percy Fotheringham, rough, satirical, clever and 
Magnanimous, who comes in to the rescue from 
any possibility of dulness. Of the female cha- 
racters, Violet, the gentle heroine, is perhaps ra- 
ther too blameless. Her extreme youth renders 
the anxiety and timidity imputed as faults utterly 
unavoidable. Theodora, though we dare not 
call the character unnatural, is tuc glaringly un- 


* In July, 1853. 
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amiable—inconsistently so, we hope: for we do 
not like to contemplate the spectacle of a woman 
perseveriugly — in the humbling and sooth- 
ing prayers of the English Church every morn- 
ing of her life, and remaining long so totally un- 
impressed for every practical purpose: her heart, 
for years, hardening under, or, at all events, in 
spite of such influences; her temper becoming 
less kindly, her jealousy amounting almost to 
hatred. The thought will occur to many a mind 
—if such an absence of practical good effect can 
take place when the character is honest, generous, 
and free from hypocrisy, how will the worldly 
and careless triumph! and how deeply would 
such a result tell on minds already inclined to 
question, even in seriousness, the value of pre- 
scribed ordinances, and to expatiate on the 
greater efficacy of extempore and irregular ser- 
vices ! 

But the author, no doubt, will appeal to the 
final change, and impute it, perhaps to the grad- 
ual operation of causes intimately connected with 
Church ordinances. Unfortunately, however, 
such will not, we think, be the ordinary impres- 
sion. Love, and the influence of an amiable re- 
lation, are the marked agents in the matter; the 
rest can hardly, by general readers be considered 
as more than accessories. If we hesitate to give 
the preference to “ Heart’s Ease,” above “ ‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” it is chiefly on account of 
this one character ; but we also consider the two 
ultra-Puseyite ladies as displeasing and uninter- 
esting ; and Mrs. Nisbet is wholly and unredeem- 
ingly painful. In fact, we could have wished the 
volumes reduced by one-fourth, which might 
have left room for all the excellence, and omitted 
every defect, and enabled us to speak with entire 
approbation of a very beautiful novel. 

We now come to Miss Sewell’s charming 
“Katharine Ashton.” A comparison between 
two authors so similar in general characteristics 
is almost unavoidable. Yet, amid the general 
similarity of principle, sentiment and talent, 
there are considerable differences. We incline 
to consider Miss Sewell’s as the most thoughtful 
and logical mind—her contemporary as enlisting 
our sympathies by a mixture of wit and of tender- 
ness rarely equalled; Miss Sewell reasons out 
her characters better, but rarely renders them en- 
gaging. Had she been the constructor of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” she would have found means 
of making the self-righteous and prudent Philip 
less difficult to read, less contradictory—the no- 
ble Amy less (if we may so say) a happy acci- 
dent, and in her hands Theodora would have 
been both more natural and less offensive. But 
genius is not characteristic of Miss Sewell’s mind 
The character of Aunt Sarah in “ The Experi- 
ence of Life,” is one which perhaps best exem- 
plifies her peculiar merits. The quick observa- 
tion, the well-blended kindness and keenness, the 
sense, the spirit, and the deep faith by which the 
world and herself are overcome, are all peculiar 
to herself, and we doubt whether there is another 
living female writer who could have drawn such 
a portrait. In “Katharine Ashton” we have 
three principal figures, each admirable in its 
kind—the heroine herself, the too timid and op 
pressed Jane, and the proud husband ; these are 
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really master-pieces, and the incidents by which 
all are called forth and displayed are well con- 
trived. Yet still there is not the power of Miss 
Sewell’s contemporary. 

We have taken note in the first instance of 
these two striking books, as they well deserved ; 
of others, we have not very much to say. One, 
however, has come to us from America which 
deserves a fuller notice. »The Shady Side, by a 
Pastor’s Wife, though brim full of local peculiar- 
ity, is much better written than most of these 
new-world Tales. It comprises the experiences 
of a good and laborious Christian minister and 
his wife in three several congregational churches 
in the United States. A painful experience it is 
—though redeemed by some fine traits and 
touches of character; the selfishness of some 
members of the congregations being relieved by 
the excellence of others. Apart from the inter- 
est awakened by the view of trials so conscien- 
tiously borne and so well improved, there is 
much that is life-like, and highly curious, though 
sad, in the conflicts to which a state of manners 
and ordinary usages with respect to ministers 
among the congregationalists of New Engiand 
give rise. All that is of universal experience 
among voluntaries is rendered more oppressive 
by the absorbing spirit of money making, so 
prevalent in America; the meanness, hollowness, 
and self-deception of the people bidding fair to 
ruin the usefulness of an excellent pastor. Sure- 
ly such cases are not of ordinary occurrence— 
we aré unwilling to contemplate them as being 
so—but that they may and do sometimes occur, 
we can hardly doubt. 

We are sorry that we can say little in praise 
of Clouds and Sunshine, by Mary Alicia Taylor. 
It is an unfair attempt to get rid of High Church 
views by representing them in the most exagger- 
ated and odious light. Neither is it well writ- 


ten. 

The Village Millionaire, by Miss Lamont, is 
another novel of the season, and very clever are 
its occasional sayings ; but it fails in connected 
dramatic interest, and the perpetual shifting of 
the scene from India to England is of injurious 
effect. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South 
contributes its weekly portion of strong sense 
and good writing to the Household Words. 
These are but a selection from the gifts of our 
Lady Novelists within the present year. There 
are several of considerable merit which for the 
present we must leave unnoticed. 





From the Daily Advertiser. 
DEATH OF MRS. HAMILTON. 


The National Intelligencer thus announces the 
event :-— 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, the venerable and 
universally respected relict of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, closed her earthly career at her residence in 
this city yesterday morning, the 9th of Nevem- 
ber. 


She was the second daughter of the distin- 


guished General Philip S. Schuyler, of Albany, 
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and was born on the 9th day of August, 1757. 
She was married to Alexander Hamilton, then 
one of the Aids of General Washington with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel,on the 9th of De- 
cember, 1780, there being not quite a year's dif- 
ference in their ages. They lived together in 
the enjoyment of every blessing that could ren- 
der wedded life happy for nearly twenty-four 
years, and she survived her lamented and distin- 
guished husband more than half a century. To 
estimate her character properly it is necessary to 
bear in mind that if the individual who had se- 
lected her, from the many who would have been 
proud of the distinction of his notice, as the 
companion of his life ; and the character we find 
so beautifully portrayed bya single touch of the 
magic canal of Mr. Webster, that we give it as 
exhibiting in a few words the judgment of one 
whose power of discrimination was seldom sur- 
passed. After speaking of Colonel Hamilton as 
a hero of the Revolution, a jurist, a statesman, 
Mr. W. said: “ Hamilton was placed at the head 
of the Treasury Department. He carried on the 
Government finances; he smote the rock of na- 
tional resources, and flourishing streams of reve- 
nue poured forth. He touched the dead corpse 
of public credit, and it sprang into life. The fa- 
bled work of Minerva from the brain of Jove 
was not more perfect than the financial system 
of the United States which sprang from the con- 
ception of Alexander Hamilton.” It was this 
great man who sought and won Elizabeth Schuy- 
ler, and that fact is enough to show her worth. 
But, had she been no more than an ordinarily 
endowed woman, it would have been impossible 
to h-ve passed twenty-four years of happy inter- 
course with such a husband without having her 
mind richly stored from the treasures of his 
mighty intellect ; and those who knew her even 
in her declining years will be ready to testify that 
she was arare example of the wisdom taught by 
observant experience, and a bright example of 
all womanly graces. Her benevolence was most 
exemplary, and one of the finest manifestations 
of it was her habit, to within a few months of 
her death, of making occasional visits to all the 
schools of the city, and she never did so without 
imparting some moral lesson which showed how 
deep an interest she took in the welfare of the 
country which her husband had contributed so 
largely to make free and independent. 

Mrs. Hamilton lived to the very advanced age 
of ninety-seven years and three months, and died 
without a struggle, in full communion with the 
Episcopal Church and surrounded by her surviv- 
ing children. 

The body was conveyed for interment at New 
York, where the funeral services were perform- 
ed at Trinity Church, on Saturday. The Ex- 
press says :— 

It was the express desire of Mrs. Hamilton 
that her obsequies should take place without any 
ostentation whatever. No funeral discourse, 
therefore, was preached, and the service was per- 
formed without any assistance from the choir. 

Previous to the ceremony, the coffin was plac- 
ed in the principal entrance of the Church, where 
it was visited by a large number of persons, who 
had come to take a last look at the features of 
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the deceased. The coffinis a plain mahogany 
one, with a silver plate, bearing the following 
inscription—* Elizabeth Hamilton, born 9th Au- 
gust, 1757. Died 5th November, 1854.” 

The remains, we understand, are to be tempo- 
rarily deposited in one of the vaults of Trinity 
Church, preparatory to placing them in their 
final resting place, and under the same marble 
which contains the ashes of her illustrious con- 
sort.” 

The officiating clergymen were Rev. Drs. Ber- 
rian and Hawks. 

We find the following in the New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer. 

During the fifty years that Mrs. Hamilton has 
survived her husband, it is said she has always. 
worn the “ widow’s dress” of the period of his 
death. Mrs. Hamilton since her husband's death 
has always been an object of respectful regard to 
the whole community, and many instances have 
occurred in which the public, when the occasion 
was appropriate, has testified its respect for her 
sorrows and her character. When on a visit to 
Boston, about ten years since, it so happened 
that a horticultural celebration was about to take 

lace at Faneuil Hall, and Mrs. Hamilton was 
invited and placed in the desk, by the side of the 
President of the institution. There were clergy- 
men and other dignitaries, but she was the only 
woman admittedon the platform. In the course 
of various addresses made from the table below, 
richly loaded with flowers and fruits, Daniel 
Webster arose and begged leave to announce 
that the daughter of General Schuyler and the 
widow of General Hamilton was then present ; 
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and with his own happy and thrilling reminis- 
cence, he dwelt on the departed. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton laid aside her black bonnet and arose. All 
was silent attention: those who sat near enough 
could read the tender and touching emotions of 
hercountenance. She turned to the President 
and addressed him. He immediately, in a grace- 
ful and appropriate manner, uttered the senti- 
ments she expressed to him, and requested him 
tomake known. When she left the desk and 
descended to the aisle, there was something truly 
congenial to our republic, and beautiful in the 
simplicity of her manner and the respect shown 
to her in that national hall. No one moved, but 
all silently, waited. She walked through the 
aisle, attended by one or two friends, bowing al- 
most imperceptibly from one side to the other 
to the multitude, expressing her feelings by her 
countenance. Her simple and unpretending 
manner, and the silent respectful homage of the 
people seemed to contain a clear and beautiful 
demonstration of republican truth and sincerity. 

During her residence at Washington. Mra. 
Hamilton had weekly reception mornings when 
she welcomed her friends, but she seldom went 
herself into general society. The death of Mrs, 
Hamilton was caused by no marked disease, but 
the gradual decay of the vital powers produced 
alone by extreme age. Her remains have been 
brought to this city, and the funeral will take place 
this afternoon at one o’élock, at Trinity Church. 
With Mrs. Hamilton passes away the last, w& be- 
lieve, of the distinguished women of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 





Aw Esquimaux Concert.—It is one of the 
consequences inseparable from music, as a uni- 
versal language, or general appeal to the human 
heart, that in various modes and degrees it should 
be exercised and felt by every description of man- 
kind. That the frozen waters of the Arctic Cir- 
cle are not, any more than the Torrid Zone, de- 
nied its enjoyment, is manifested by an incident 
in Captain Parry’s second voyage in search of a 
north-west passage. Captain G. F. Lyon. of the 
Hecla, describing the various occurrences which 
took place while the ships were laid up in their 
winter quarters, gives the following particulars 
of a musical performance on board the Fury :— 
“ Captain Parry,” says he, “ invited me on board 
his ship to an Esquimaux concert, in which five 
ladies and a gentleman performed. Their tunes 
were extremely monotonous, but sung in good 
time. One particular tune is most commonly 
used, but as almost every person has a song of 
his own, of course, each wife sings her husband’s 
favorite air, unless in company, when all sing. 
Qkotook, the man, uncovered his head while 
singing, and, observing his little boy’s hood up. 
pushed it back somewhat roughly. The women, 
while singing. cither entirely closed their eves, or 
kept them half open in a very languishing man- 
ner. In return for the songs, Captan Parry and 
some of the officers treated the natives with some 
instrumental music, of which I thonght the flage- 
olet was most admired. Iligliak, the wife of Ok- 








otook, appeared to have a very accurate ear, and 
seemed much distressed at being unable to sin 
in time to a barrel-organ. All the women ha 
remarkably sweet voices, and I think the tones 
of Togorlat, when speaking, were as musical as 
any I had ever heard.” Speaking of the incidents 
of another day, on board his own ship, the cap- 
tain says, * Okotook and his wife, Iligliak, paid 
me a visit, and, on my exhibiting, among the 
usual articles of show, a musical snuff-box, the 
took it for granted that it must be the child o 
my small hand organ. While listening to its 
tunes, they frequently repeated in a low tone the 
word Innu (a spirit) with great emphasis, an@ I 
have no doubt that they fancied some superior 
being was enshrined in the instrument.”—Jfusi- 
cal Transcript. 





Tne American Boox-Trape. — Miller, Or- 
ton, & Mulligan, of Auburn, have published four 
teen books, whose aggregate sales amount to 
376,000 copies. Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co. 
have printed and sold 310,000 copies of “ Uncle 
Tom,” and 71,000 of the “ Lamplighter.” Phil- 
lips, Sampson. & Co. have published the tenth 
thousand of “ This, That, and The Other.” The 
sales of “ Bayard Taylor's Central Africa ” 
amount to about 12,000 copies. — Transcript 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


THERE was a time when a writer in the 
Quarterly Review asked, with depreciatory con- 
tempt: “ Who reads an American book ?” 
The intellectual growth of America was con- 
sidered at that period singularly weak and 
vapid in imaginative literature, and trans- 
atlantic poetry was especially held at a dis- 
count. The aspect of affairs has somewhat 
changed since then. Several years back, in- 
deed, referring to the dictum of the English 
reviewer, one of the leading journals in the 
United States contained the indignant asser- 
tion, that “the tables were rapidly turning !” 
Without making so large a concession as to 
admit the entire truth of this magniloquent 
statement, we may very safely allow that many 
of the most popular books of the day are the 
production of American authors. Two years 
ago, our reading-public ran wild after Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin; and the title-page of the Wide 
Wide World, Queechy, and other tales of the 
same class, met the eye on every hand. Even 
in the article of poetry, wherein she was once 
considered so peculiarly deficient, America 
has of late given us good measure. Among 
her poets, we would instance that eccentric 
but most original genius, Edgar Allen Poe, 
whose minstrelsy strikes us as the wild un- 
earthly echoes of some strange spiritual music ; 
Bryant, also; and Dana, James Russel Lowell, 
J. G. Whittier, the earnest anti-slavery writer ; 
and last, but not least, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, whose name is a “ household word ” 
to us all, belonging, as it does, to an author as 
widely known, as justly appreciated, and as 
warmly loved in England as in his native 
country. Decidedly, the star of American 
literature is in the ascendant. 

Mr. Longfellow is not, to use his own beau- 
tiful language, one of those 


—— bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


. 

He seldom stirs within us the fountains of deep 
thought, nor does he often arouse us to strange 
vague speculations upon the more solemn mys- 
teries of our being and destiny. He rather 
resembles that poet 


Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


A right healthy, cheerful philosophy per- 
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vades the whole of our author’s writings, and 
contrasts strongly with the tendencies towards 
the regions of vague doubtful thought, so rife 
among many of the younger poets of our 
modern time. It is a gre*t thing ever to pre- 
serve a sunny loving spirit in this sad earnest 
world of ours, and thus to be able to say, as 
Longfellow does to all drooping downcast souls: 
“Be of good cheer!” The “intense” and 
gloomy school of writers has many adherents; 
and no wonder. It is no difficult affair to give 
utterance to dark doubtings and melancholy 
musings, to undefined passionate longings and 
wild dreams, to strange stern questionings of 
nature and of fate. Such expressions of thought 
and feeling find, at times, an echo in the heart 
of humanity at large. To rest here, however, 
as too many do, is perilous in the extreme. 
The speculative faculty enters extensively into 
the mental composition of man, and it must 
have food. But it was given him that he 
might attain to the sunshine of divine repose, 
to the peace and gladness of a firm belief’; not 
that he should wander everlastingly in the dis- 
mal shadowy kingdom of doubting and despair. 
Nevertheless, experience teaches us that it is, 
by no means, an easy matter to look upon the 
mysteries of existence and the universe with 
the calm bright eye of a childlike faith ; and, 
amid all discordant sights and sounds, clearly 
to discern 


A good in evil, and a hope 
In ill success. 


Longfellow does this. The discipline ot life 
has, doubtless, been stern and trying for him, 
as well as for thousands of others. Yet he 
bears up nobly, bravely, and even joyously, as 
all true soldiers in life’s battle should. His 
cheerfulness is not the result of indifference 
to any form of human suffering. Ile has 
warm, strong sympathies with his brother man 
all the world over, and to each and every one 
he stretches forth the hand of a hearty icliow- 
ship. He feels deeply, and he thinks earnestly, 
but he does not in consequence thereof indulge 
in fruitless complaints and dissatisfied mur- 
murs; for, amid prosperity and adversity, 
through sunshine and through cloud, he revog- 
nizes the truth that “a good God reignet 
over all.” Sorrow comes to him, as come it 
will to all of us; but he meets it calmly, trust- 
ingly, with this firm conviction : — 


Allis of God! Jf He but wave His hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud; 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 

~m 

Angels of Life and Death alike are His : 

Without His leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 





Against His messengers to shut the door ? 
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Longfellow’s thought of the attitude we 
should assume in reference to life and its trials, 
is beautifully elucidated in a charming little 
poem, called — 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


The night is come, but not too soon ; 
And sinking silently, 
All silently, the little moon 

Drops down behind the sky. 


There is no light in earth or heaven, 
But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


Is it the tender star of Love ? 
The star of Love and dreams ? 

O no! from that blue tent above 
A hero’s armor gleams. 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 


O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 


Within my breast there is no light, 
But the cold light of stars ; 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 


The star-of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. es 


O fear not, in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long— 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. | 


Even in the midst of dire distress and sor- 
row, the poct looks upward cheerily through the 
dark cloud towards the bright shining of the 
happy sunlight beyond. 
hymn, entitled Resignation : 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We sce but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps, 

What scem te us but sad funercal tapers, 
May |e Heaven's distant lamps. 


So he sings in his|- 
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There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


It is through the medium of strains such as 
this, and asthe Footsteps of Angels, the Reap- 
er and the Flowers, etc., that the try of 
Longfellow has found so wide anil» popu- 
larity in the heart of the people. Our au- 
thor’s forte lies in simple, earnest themes. He 
is never more at home than when he depicts 
the Village Blacksmith, and learns from him 
the lesson, that— 


Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 


Or when, again, he so sweetly pe 
that fair “maiden with the meek brown 
eyes :” 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun— 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Or when, in the pleasant summer-time, while 
the winds are “ soft and low,” he lies beneath 
a “ roof of leaves” in the shadowy greenwood, 
and feels 


The dews of youth come back again ; 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain 

As once upon the flower 


It is the office of the poet to gladden and to 
elevate the heart of man; to whisper consola- 
tion to the sorrowing ; to breathe words of hope 
and joy to the downcast and despairing ; and 
to endeavor, as far as in him lies, to build up 
again the broken foundations of belief in the 
good, the beautiful, the perfect, and the trae. 
Thus, as our author tells us: 


God sent his singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
4nd bring them back to Heaven again. 


In order to accomplish this great end, the 
poet must be true to himself. ceiving his 
gift from above reverently, with pure hands, 
and a lowly trustful spirit, he must “look into 
his heart, and write.” When Longfellow does 
this, his minstrelsy rings —. os and 
clearly, and the ter part of his poetry is 
heal sl 5 to beantifil simcity of 
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thought and expression. It is otherwise, how- 
ever, in his most ambitious production—the 
Golden Legend. Here the author enters bold- 
ly upon the regions of mysticism and—fails. 

he plan of this drama somewhat reminds the 
reader of that of Faust and Festus. The open- 
ing scene is wild and striking. It is the spire 
of Strasburg Cathedral, from whence, amid the 
night and storm, Lucifer and the powers of 
the air are endeavoring to tear down the up- 
lifted symbol of the Cross. Their efforts are 
in vain— 


For around it 
All the saints and guardian angels 
Throng in legions to protect it. 


Elsie is a charming character — simple, 
graceful, and most womanly in her pure de- 
votion. Although abounding in passages of 
exquisite poetry and flashes of real genius, 
the Golden Legend contains much of extrava- 
gance and, we are afraid we must add, absurd- 
ity. It is not a true work of art, and it wants 
altogether force and purpose. 

Evangeline is better sustained throughout, 
and appears to us a more perfect poem every 
way. Itis atale of “love in Acadia;” of 
the “affection that hopes, and endures, and 
is patient ;” of the “ beauty and strength of 
woman’s devotion.” The story is so well 
known, that any attempt at analysis would 
rightly be deemed impertinent. We cannot, 
however, deny ourselves the pleasure of trans- 
scribing the following portraiture of the hero- 
ine :— 


Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 
summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on 
the thorn by the wayside— 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 
brown shade of her tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath, as the breath of kine that 
feed in the meadows! 

When in the harvest-heat she bore to the reapers 
at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale. Ah! fair, in sooth, 
was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday-morn, while the 
bell from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest 
with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 
upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chap- 
let of beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, 
and the earrings 

Brought in the olden time from France, and 
since as an heirloom 

Handed down from mother to child through long 
generations. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beau- 
ty— 
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Shone in her face, and encircled her form when, 
after confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked, with God’s ben- 
ediction upon her; 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music. 


How true and beautiful are the following 
words of the Father Felician, Evangeline’s 
“ friend and father-confessor : ”— 


Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was 
wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, 
returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them 
full of refreshment ; 

That which the fountain sends ‘forth returns 
again to the fountain. 

Patience ; accomplish thy labor ; accomplish thy 
work of affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient en- 
durance is godlike. 


We have no great love for the English hex- 
ameter. It is unsuited to the genius of our 
language. We should, therefore, have pre- 
ferred the poem of Evangeline, had it been 
written in a different metre ; for, as Professor 
Longfellow observes, in one of his ‘ prefaces,’ 
the‘ motions of the English muse(in the hexame- 
ter) are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing 
to the music of his chains ; and, perhaps, as Dr. 
Johnson said of tht dancing dog, “ the wonder 
is not that she should do it so well, but that 
she should do it at all.”’ 

Like most Americans, Mr. Longfellow is 
deeply impressed by the relics of old days. 
He enters thoroughly into the romance and 
poetry of the times of chivalry. He visits Nu- 
remberg, ‘quaint old town of toil and traffic ;’ 
and there his imagination is haunted by ‘me- 
mories of the middle ages,’ whose wondrous 
treasures of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, even now recall the time when ‘ art was 
still religion’ And amidst the warm, bright 
light that rests so lovingly upon the ‘ pointed 
= of that ‘great imperial city,’ the poet 

holds,in fancy, the heroes of the ancient 
days— Melchior, singing Kaiser Maximilian’s 

raise ; ’ Albrecht Diirer, the painter; Hans 
Sachs, the ‘cobler bard ;’ the master-singers, 
chanting rude poetic strains ’—before his 





dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like 
a faded tapestry. 


In another striking and suggestive little 
em, our author represents himself as standing 
in the pero, wo of Bruges,’ while the 
‘summer-morn was breaking :’ 


Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the 





times, 





'y 
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With strange unearthly changes, rang the mel- 
ancholy chimes. 


Again, at the bidding of the poet, ‘ visions 
af the days departed’ spring into life and 
reality, like scenes of beauty from the desert, 
at the touch of the magician’s wand : 


——— shadowy phantoms filled my brain, 
They who live in history only, seem to walk the 
earth again; 


All the Foresters of Flanders—mighty Baldwin 
Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bueq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de 
Dampierre. 


I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned 
those days of old; : 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights 
who bore the Fleece of Gold ; ; 


Lombard and Venetian merchants, with deep- 
laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal 
pomp and ease. 

* * * * * 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and 
Julius bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of 
the Spurs cf Gold ; 


Saw the fight at Minnewater; saw the white 
Hoods moving west ; . 

Saw great Artevelde, victorious, scale the Golden 
Dragon’s nest. 


And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land 
with terror smote ; 

And again, the loud alarum sounded from the 
tocsin’s throat; — 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and 
dike of sand, 

‘Iam Roland! Iam Roland! there is victory in 
the land! - 


Observe the wealth of poetic and historic 
associations showered upon us by this simple 
catalogue of names. But although looking back 
reverently towards the mighty past, with its 
dreamy shadows, and its strange spiritual 
voices, like the remembrance of some solemn 
music, Mr. Longfellow never forgets the pres- 
ent, with its stern duties and earnest realities. 
So in his noble Life-Psalm he bids us— 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead. 


Our author’s translations deserve especial 
praise, for the-beauty and truthfulness with 
which the spirit of the original is preserved. 
They consist of selections from the try of 
many languages — Swedish, Danish, Anglo- 
Saxon, Cerman, French, Spanish, and Italian. 





Professor Longfellow is evidently a man of 
extensive reading and elegant scholarship. 
He has very cleverly rendered Bishop Teg- 
nér’s poem on the “The Children of the 
Lord’s Supper,” in the hexameter measure of 
the original. The ballads from the German 
are perhaps among our author’s most success- 
ful efforts. They are transfusions of the 
peotic spirit of one language into another 
rather than translations. We would instance 
as particularly fine, the Castle by the Sea, the 
Black Knight, and the Luck of Edenhall, all 
from Uhland; the mournful, but most musi- 
cal, Song of the Silent Land, from the Swiss 
_ Salis; and the following verses from 
fizer, called 


THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. 


A youth light-hearted and content, 
wander through the world ; 
Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent, 

And straight again is furled. 


Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart was locked ; 

And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 


Iwake! Away that dream—away ! 
Too long did it remain ! 

So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 


The end lies ever in my thought ; 
To a grave, so cold and deep, 

The mother beautiful was brought; 
Then dropped the child asleep. 


But now the dream is wholly o’er, 
I bathe mine eyes and see, 

And wander through the world once more, 
A youth so light and free. 


Two locks—and they are wondrous fair— 
Left me that vision mild ; 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 
The blond is from the child. 


And when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening red ; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 
I wish that I were dead. 


Longfellow has written two prose works— 
Hyperion and Kavanagh. The former he 
calls “a romance,” but it possesses none of 
the elements of the ordinary novel. As a 
story, it is incomplete, for it closes with tan- 
talizing abruptness. The book is a charming 
one, if we regard it asa kind of prose poem ; or 
rather, as a series of poetic pictures of thought 
and sentiment, a collection of quaint, delicious 
fancies, of legends, and criticisms, and beau- 
tiful memories; in short, as a reflex of the 
many-colored lights that flash across a poet’s 
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mind, like the strange, nch, dreamy splendors 
that stream through the paimted windows of a 
church. In conclisioa, we wish right heartily 
for long life, and health, and strength, and 

ladness, for the author of Evangeline, and 
Thevelar, and the Psalm of Life. May he 
give us yet many volumes of spirit-cheering 
song ! 


§26 





[The following article, from the Times of 
1 Nov.—looks like an Appeal to the People 
against their Government. Perhaps it may 
be meant to promote the consolidation of Ger- 
many into one great nation, which is the long- 
ing of Young Germany. It is a moral power 
which England and France might have used 
effectually had they begun with it earlier.] 


THE STATE OF GERMANY. 


Ir is no matter of surprise that the people 
of England look with impatience and almost 
with indignation at the neutral and doubtful 
attitude of Germany at the time of a momen- 
tous European crisis.» While England and 
France are sending forth their fleets and ar- 
mies to attack a distant enemy, of whom they 
themselves have to apprenend no immediate 
danger, the great German nation, infinitely 
more concerned in this struggle, assumes the 
ignominious position of an idle spectator. A 
compact nation in the centre of Europe, num- 
bering upwards of forty millions, warlike and 
courageous by nature, trained and organized 
to warfare, with a most formidable army of 
more than half a million of combatants in the 
most perfect state of efficiency, and furnished 
with the most complete military stores of all 
descriptions, animated, moreover, almost to a 
man, by the most burning hatred of every- 
thing Russian—such a nation has, by the ex- 
traordinary events of our days, been reduced 
to a level with the effete Government of Spain, 
and the insignificant States of the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia. Such is the 
utter nullity of the German nation in the po- 
litical complications of Europe, that Germany, 
as such, is never mentioned. No German 
Ambassadors are watching the progress of 
events in London, Paris, Constantinople, or 
St. Petersburg. The German Diet at Frank- 
fort receives diplomatic notes from Vienna or 
Berlin some weeks after they have been pub- 
lished by all the newspapers of Europe. The 
receipt of these notes is duly recorded, the 
documents are registered, piled up, and re- 
signed to oblivion and dust in the venerable 
Palace of the Confederation, and the sinecur- 
ist representatives of the German Princes, 
(not of the people) return to their pleasant 





GERMANY. 


evening parties in the pleasant city of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. This is the political organiza- 
tion of Germany as it emanated from the collec- 
tive wisdom of the diplomatists of the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. It is well known what over- 
bearing influence Russia possessed in those im- 
portant deliberations. Count Nesselrode work- 
ed his masterpiece at that Congress. The only 
nation in Europe which by immediate proximity 
to Russia might have become troublesome and 
dangerous, if it had been allowed, under free 
institutions, to coalesce into a powerful State, 
was skilfully cut up intoa variety of petty states, 
placed under the custody of Russia by princes 
who looked to the Czar for the support of their 
unpopular rule. As a substitute tor a united 
Germany, the world fondly accepted the em- 
aire of Austria and the kingdom of Prussia — 
2owers whose ancient and almost natural 
jealousy had then but momentarily yielded to 
a great common danger—the one weak by a 
scanty and ill-protected territory, the other 
by the reluctant submission of heterogeneous 
nations. The natural consequence of this 
arrangement has followed. The influence of 
Russia has extended itself unchecked over 
the whole of Germany. The German princes 
have all been taken in leading-strings by 
Russia; their little jealousies, their paltry 
pride, their avarice, their unpopularity, have 
furnished the means of keeping them all di- 
rectly or indirectly in subjection from Russia. 
The skill of Count Nesselrode has established 
in Germany a complete system of checks and 
counterchecks, by which the whole power of 
Germany is effectually neutralized. As for 
Prussia, it is idle to expect of her a bold and 
national policy. Setting apart the personal an- 
tipathies and predilections of the present Kin 
and assuming that a monarch of decidedly an- 
ti-Russian sentiments occupied the Prussian 
throne, such is the insecurity of that State, 
from her exposed frontier and straggling do- 
minions, from her want of a navy, from the 
doubtful attitude which Austria, Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and other German States may assume 
under the influence of Russia, that it requires 
the most extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances to make an anti-Russian policy advis- 
able or safe. For it must not be forgotten 
that Prussia, though reckoned one of the five 
great European Powers, is by the extent of 
her dominions only a second-rate State, and 
maintains her political importance only at an 
expense for military establishments quite out 
of proportion to her natural resources. No 
State can pursue abold and honest policy until 
it possesses the elements of strength, calculat- 
ed to support it in a long and arduous strug- 
gle. Such a State neither Prussia, nor Aus- 
tria, nor the Germanic Confederation can ever 
be. Hence the wide-spread discontent in 
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is a delusion and a sham; hence the violent 
commotion of 1848, which had for its chief 
object the establishment of a real central gov- 
ernment; and hence the distrust between the 
Princes of Germany and their people — the 
former in the interest of Russia, and with the 
natural instinct of princes clinging to their 
separate sovereignty ; the latter in the inter- 
est of Germany and of Europe, striving to be 
a great, an independent, and a prosperous na- 
tion. It is not before the establishment of 
political unity in Germany that the German 
nation can be expected to co-operate with 
the Western Powers in curbing the inordinate 
cupidity of the Czar and the Russian na- 
tion. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE WORKERS OF PARIS. 


More than once the French government, in 
its desire to know all about everything and every- 
body within the limits of the republic, kingdom, 
or empire, as the case may have been, have 
sought to collect statistical information concern- 
ing the working and trading classes in France. 
They tried in 1791, and failed; Napoleon set his 
Minister of the Interior to the task in 1807, and 
with only partial success; Louis Philippe at- 
tempted it in 1831, but with slight advantage 
only over his predecessors; the National Assem- 
bly sent out a decree on the subject in 1848, the 
result of which was to draw a few imperfect re- 
ports from different parts of the country, and 
none at all from that important district—the de- 
partment of the Seine. It seemed that the thing 
could not be done; but the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris, judging it not to be an impossi- 
bility, took the matter in hand after the year last 
mentioned, and having spent three years in dili- 
gent inquiry, have published a quarto of nearly 
1500 pages, in which they give full particulars 
respecting the working population and trading 
classes of the French metropolis. This volume 
having been brought before the British Associa- 
tion by the late Mr. G. R. Porter, we select from 
it a few details of general interest. 

The inquiry embraces Paris within the barriére, 
or the line within which the octroi or municipal 
tax is paid; the number of the population being 
at the time 1,053,262—not so many by 235 as in 
1846. In this decrease of numbers, Paris pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast to London. The 
city was subdivided into 326 districts, to facilitate 
operations ; and we learn at the outset, that Paris, 
the most populous and most productive of all the 
great capitals on the continent, has 325 trades or 
employments essentially distinct. These are 
classified in thirteen groups; and so arranged, 
that any one arrondissement can be compared 
with another. More than 32,000 houses were 
visited during the inquiry, and as no names were 
to be revealed, it was believed that the answers 
were given in good faith. So minutely was the 
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plan carried out, that, as we are told, “ the work- 
man who, having capital sufficent to buy a few 
ounces of gilt copper, converted the same into 
false jewelry of the humblest kind, was required 
to contribute his quota to the general sum of in- 
formation.” 

Casting our eyes over the tables, we find, that 
at the time of the inquiry there were in Paris 
64,816 masters, who gave employment to 342,- 
530 workmen, and the value of the manufactures 
produced by the joint action of these 407,346 in- 
dustrials, was L.58,545,134 sterling. This prodi- 
gious sum, however, includes all the cost of ma- 
terial and is only produced when, to quote a poli- 
tical phrase, “ Orier reigns in Paris;’ for ina 
revolutionary year it is diminished by more than 
50 per cent., and the total of workmen employed 
by nearly two-thirds. A fact worth remembering 
by disturbers of the public peace, and promoters 
of strikes. 

We get an insight, too, into that much debated 
question of female employment: among the 
working-people, 112,891 are women, and 7851 
girls, of whom many are under twelve years of 
age. Of boys and young men, the number is 
16,863 ; many of these, also, are under twelve: 
and taking the two sexes, 19,078 were appren- 
tices. The terms of apprenticeship were from 
two to six years; but it is remarkable to find, in 
more than 1400 cases, an arrangement for an in- 
determinate period. One might suspect these to 
be very destitute or ignorant persons, with no 
one to care for them. The rule appears to be to 
pay no apprentice fee, though most of the ap- 
prentices get their board and lodging: the en- 
gagement, however, is by no means scrupulously 
kept by either party. 

The rate of wages varies considerably : among 
the tailors, some earn eight francs a day, while 
others earn not more than seventy-five centimes 
—about 74$d.; butchers get from one franc to 
seven francs ; jewellers, one franc to fifteen francs, 
and these last stand highest for earnings among 
all the trades of the capital. ‘To facilitate com- 
parison with trades in London, we set down here 
the average earnings of some of the working- 
people in Paris:—Tailors, 17s.; jewellers, L.1, 
7s. 3d.; bakers, 16s. 9d.; shoemakers, 14s. 2d.; 
carpenters and joiners, L.1, 3s. 6d.; cabinet- 
makers, 17s.; masons, 16s. 1d.: coach-builders, 
19s. 3d.; house-painters, 18s. 10d.; hat-makers, 
L.1, 03. 7d.; printers, L.1, 1s. 4d.; locksmiths, 
18s. 4d.; milliners, 17s. 4d.; laundresses, 103 6d. 
This list, which comprises but a few from the 
whole number of ‘trades, is interesting, as show- 
ing wherein Paris differs in some respects so 
markedly from London. Some of the females 
are no better paid than that wretched class on 
our side the Channel which inspired Hood’s Song 
of the Shirt: 950 poor Frenchwomen earn less 
than sixty centimes, or 59d.aday. Going alittle 
higher, however, we find 100,000 earning from 
one to three francs, and 626 who get from three 
to five francs—the latter sum equivalent to 4s. 
English. 

Another table enables us to form some idea of 
the domestic circumstances of the industrious 
classes: 122,000 men, and 68,000 women, live in 
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apartments furnished by themselves ; 4000 men, 
and 12,000 women, with their parents or rela- 
tions ; 6000 men, and 2000 women, with their 
employers; and 34,000 men, and 4000 women, 
in furnished lodgings. Of the men, 147,311 
were found able to read and write; and of the 
women, 68,219. 

These are but a few from among the whole 
mass of particulars ; but they enable us to form 
an idea on some social points in which a manu- 
facturing community is largely interested. As 
far as earnings are concerned, the advantage ap- 
pears to be clearly on the side of the English 
workman. , 

We conclude with a passage from the Report, 
which unfortunately applies too well to other 
places besides the French metropolis. “The 
voluntary holiday of Monday,” it says, “has, 
among the greater part of the occupations in 
Paris, the saddest effect upon the morality of the 
work-people ; and it is this which most generally 
deprives them of the means of making any sav- 
ing. If Sunday is not observed by them as a 
day given to religion, it is at least regarded by 
the workman as a day to be spent with his fam- 
ily. He willingly gives up part of this day to 
industry, but in the evening he walks abroad 
with his wife and children. He considers, how- 
ever, that he has a right to another day devoted 
to his personal gratification. Monday is the day 
to be spent with his comrades, and it is then that 
his expenditure is the most lavish. The Monday 
holiday is the object of the most lively desire, 
and to acquire the means of its indulgence is 
often the greatest stimulus to industry. In the 
course of the inquiries made by the committee, 
it often appeared that the men who received the 
largest wages are those whose savings are the 
smallest. Not only do they absent themselves 
from the workshop on Monday, but their absence 
is prolonged for two, three, or more days, until 
their resources for dissipation are exhausted.” 





A New Prosectite. The inventive faculty 
of the age promises to familiarize us with anoth- 
er projectile of terrific power, which will cast in- 
to the shade all the shells now in use. We hear 
that there is before the Ordnance Committee a 
shell charged with a liquid, which, after its re- 
lease by the concussion of the ball, will instan- 
taneously become a shect of fire, burning to a 
cinder anything it may touch, and suffocating b 
its smoke any one brought within its radius. K 
column of infantry, a row of tents, a ship, store- 
houses, and barracks, a forest, anything which 
acknowledges the terrible influence of fire, could 
be consumed in a few minutes by the visitation 
of a shell charged with this noxious fluid. It 
will, we daresay, require very careful handling 
by the artillery, for it is of so subtile a nature, 

at the escape of any slight quantity would 
carry with it direful consequences. Like the 
boulet asphyxia, it is calculated to be formidable 
alike to friends and foes if it be not watched with 
vigilance — United Service Gazette. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


We have received the following new book 
from the publishers :— 


The Bells: A Collection of Chimes. By T.B. 
A. New York: J.C. Derby. 

, We have derived much pleasure from reading 
this modest little volume of poems. The author 
is a young gentleman of this city, who desires, 
for the present, to remain incognito, although his 
literary productions bear the impress of superior 
talent, and some traces of genius. The chief 
defect of most of his poems is that they are im- 
itations. Mr. A. has borrowed his inspiration 
from Hood, and Moore, and Longfellow, and 
Tennyson. But his imitations are so excellent, 
that they may almost be said to rival the origin- 
als. A verbal critic might point out a few in- 
elegant and inaccurate words here and there, but 
the style is generally smooth and flowing, and 
the ideas are poetical. There is also great vari- 
ety in the collection. We extract a 


TWILIGHT IDYL. 


How softly comes the evening down 
And weds the vapors of the town! 
Bending o’er its tumult wild 

As above her restless child 

Bends the mother, singing lowly 
Some refrain of melancholy. 


Voices heard at twilight hour 

Have a deep, a touching power; 
Distant sounds seem clearer, nearer, 
And the dead are nearer, dearer! 
Forms and faces seem to wear 
Touches of diviner air. 


’Neath the glimpses of the moon, 
Flowers pale, and droop, and swoon, 
Truant streams steal out of glens, 
Over violet-scented fens, 

Through the tall grass of the meadow, 
Throwing back Diana’s shadow. 


The phantom fingers of the Breeze 
Play upon the slumberous trees 
Their wondrous, untaught-minstrelsy ! 
Making every leaf a key! 

Every twig a flat or sharp! 

Every sycamore a harp! 


The music voice of distant rills 
Humming in the hearts of hills, 
Steals upon me like a stream 

Of music thro’ a saddened dream, 
Or, as with a murmuring breath 
Thoughtful memory whispereth. 


And more charming than the chimes 
Floating through a poet’s rhymes, 
From the hill-brows and the dells 
Comes a tinkling tongue that tells 
Of grazing herd, while from the hill 
Pipes the plaintive Whip-po-will. 


The Evening comes as softly down 

Upon my heart as on the town; 

Bends upon its tumult wild 

As above her restless child 

Bends the mother, singing lowly 

Some refrain of melancholy ’ 
Comm. Advertiser. 
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